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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 





Art. I. The Holy Bible, or the Books accounted facred by the 
Fews and Chriftians, otherwife called the Books of the Old 
and New Covenant, faithfully tranflated from corrected Texts 
of the Originals, With various Readings, explanatory 
Notes, and critical Remarks. By the Rev. Alexander 
Geddes, LL.D. Vol. II. 4to. Faulder and Johnfon, 
London. 1799. 


HE firft volume of Dr. Geddes’s tranflation has been a 
long time before the public, and it is not within our 
province to animadvert upon it. We have reafon to believe 
that the true friends of Chriftianity, whether Roman Catho- 
lics or Proteftants, were highly difgufted by his petulance, and 
not a little alarmed by his latitudinarian principles. There 
appeared alfo a grofs ignorance of the propriety of language, 
and of the true Englifh idiom. The pafchal facrifice was 
called fkipover, (in the prefent volume it is called Pharah,) and 
many compounds were introduced, which found harth to 
Englith ears, 

As to the do&rine of infpiration, Dr. Geddes feemed to 
_— with Dr. Prieftley, and both of them treated the Hiftory 
of the Fall of Man as a mere fable. So hoftile is this tranfla- 
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2 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


tion to the eftablifhed opinions concerning infpiration, that 
he cannot even get over the title-page, without indirectly ex- 
prefling fuch holtility-——*“the books ACCOUNTED /facred,” 
To enforce his opinion that the facred hiftorians were not 
infpired, the Doétor attempts to prove that they contradict 
themfelves. The inftance adduced is the promife made to the 
[fraelites, in Deut. vii. 24, that they fhould utterly deftroy the 
Canaanites, renewed to Jofhua. (See the Book of Jofhua, i. 5-) 
» But why are {uch expreflions to be underftood of an uni- 
verfal, rather than of a general, overthrow? And this 
general overthrow is minutely defcribed in the Book of Jofhua. 
On the fame juft ground we may affert, that when we are 
informed that the people ferved the Lord during the age of 
Jothua, it is meant of the people in general, and not univer- 
fally. Could the God of truth and wifdom fay to the Ifrael- 
ites, * Dettroy thole idolatrous nations, left they feduce you 
to idolatry,’ and yet purpofely referve them, to try whether 
the Ifraclites could be feduced? Surely, if thofe who were 
{pared had power to tempt the [fraelites, the temptation 
would have been more numerous and more powerful, if more 
of the inhabitants of the land had remained. Nor is this all : 
the very punifhment which the Ifraelites were commanded to 
inflict, by deftroying fo many, were intended as warnings to 
themfelves. And, that they might not mifinterpret the in- 
ientions of the Almighty, they were affured, that obftinate 
wickednets was the real caufe why the Canaanites were to be 
treated with fuch indifcriminate feverity. And, left this con- 
que{l fhould puff them up, they were moreover admonifhed 
that the favour of the Almighty was not owing to any fuperior 
goodnefs in themfelves, for they were a perverfe, ftiffmecked 
people. After fuch an eafy, fuch an obvious folution of the 
feeming injultice and cruelty of the Ifraeclites, we might 
wonder, (if the various cavils and obje&tions brought againtt 
the feriptures had not familiarifed our underftandings to every 
abfurdity,) that Dr. Geddes fhould difbelieve this fanguinary 
roceeding, unauthorifed by the divine command, or even by 
fofes. Tinen follows a refle&tion on Bifhop Watfon, as if 
conf{cious of the weaknefs of his argument, and what is called 
the di/parity of his fimile. We will give the Bifhop’s own 
words, though his Apology for the Bible be fo well known 
that fuch a quotation may appear almoft unneceflary :— 


«¢ There are many men who look upon all war (would to God that 
all men faw it in the fame light!) with extreme abhorrence, as 
affli@ting mankind with calamities not neceffary, fhocking to huma- 
nity, and repugnant to reafon. But is it repugnant to reafon that 
God thould, by an exprefs ac of his providence, deftroy a wicked 
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nation? Iam fond of confidering the goodnefs of God as the lead. 
ing principle of his conduct towards mankind, of confidering his 
goodnefs as fubfervient to his mercy. He punifhes individuals and 
nations with the rod of his wrath; but I am perfuaded that all his 
punithments originate in his abhorrence of fin, are calculated to len 
rts influence, and are proofs of Ais goodne/s, inafinnch as it may not be 
tolible for Omnipatence itfelf to communicate Jupreme happincfs to the 
human race, while they continue fervants of fin. ‘The deftruction of 
the Canaanites exhibits to all nations, in all eges, a fignal proof of 
God’s difpleafure againft fin; it has been to others, and it is to Our. 
felvesy a benevolent warning. Mofes would have been the wretch 
you reprefent him, had he a¢ted by his own authority alone ; but you 
may as reafonably attribute cruelty and murder to the Judyes of the 
land, in condemning criminals to death, as butchery and maffacre to 
Mofes, in executing the command of God.” Biop Watfon's Apol. 
Letter 111, 


This feems a full anfwer to all the cavils of unbelievers 
againtt the feverity of God’s judgements, in what way foever 
they are infli€ted, whether by the inftrumentality of angels or 
of men, whether by fword, famine, or peftilence. Let us 
but confider how many of the Ifraelites themfelves fulfered 
for their obftinacy and impenitence in the carly times; and 
that, in the days of their Kings, they were often made to fice 
before their enemies, till their miferies were completed by the 
Affyrian and Babylonifh captivity. , 

Dr. Geddes will, of courfe, not allow the facred hiftory to 
be infpired, becaufe he fuppofes it full of contradiGtion. He 
brings forward all the abfurdities to be found in Ariftzas, 
Philo, Jofephus, and the Talmudifts, to invalidate its 
teftimony. 

If they were deceived themfelves, or deceived others, in 
fome points, does it, therefore, follow that they muft be dif- 
regarded in every thing? A concurring evidence of many 
hundred years is not to be flightly treated, nor weakly aban- 
doned, at the impotent attack of every f{ceptical tranflator. 
If Jofephus, whofe declarations on the fubjeét are fhamefully 
diftorted, ufed much freedom in adding to the facred hiftory ; 
if he now and then fuppreffed what was lefs honourable to 
his country ; if he, moreover, compofed fpceches after the 
manner of the Greek and Latin hiftorians, containing what 
might have been faid, rather than what was faid, is he, there- 
fore, unworthy of all credit? Has he not, in many inftances, 
illuftrated or confirmed the truth of the facred hiftory itfelf ? 
Perhaps there never was a more miferable inftance what 
abfurd criticifm a pre-conceived opinion will create than that 
ef the Doctor upon that paflage in 2 Tim. iii. « AH ferip-. 
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ture is given,” and, inftead of referring to the context, we 
have what he calls a liberal tranflation from the Syriac, Arabic, 
and Vulg. all tending to the fame purport, ‘‘ every writing 
infpired by God is ufeful,”’ &c. 

Philological enquiries are to be difcountenanced when they 
weaken the plain fenfe of a paflage, and we may as fairly 
fupply the ellipfis eciy after ypaQn, as after lecrveuco-. 

The two foregoing verfes will fet the matter in a clear point 
of view. In therm Timothy is exhorted to continue in thofe 
things which he had learnt and been affured of, that is, the 
Jewith fcriptures, knowing of whom he had learned them, 
that is, from his grandmother Loir, and his mother Eunice ; 
he had alfo learned them from his childhood, and they would, 
through faith in Jefus, make him wife unto falvation. When 
we alfo confider the care with which the canon of thefe 
fcriptures was adjufled by Eyra and his fucceffors, how 
cautious the Jews were to admit nothing {purious, with what 
minute attention every word, and almoft every letter, were 
copied, we are to conclude that * every writing,’’ fubftituted 
here by the Door for ‘‘ a// fcripture,” is a mere trick to 
deceive the unwary, by an appearance of improvement, with- 
out a fhade of diftin@tion. We are not accuftomed to ufe an 
other term than ‘ /eripture,” though we know that the mean- 
ing is the fame with ‘‘wrting,”’ in the various languages 
which make mention of the oracles of God. 

By infpiration we under{tand fuch a portion of divine aid 
as prevented the facred writers from being deceived themfelves 
or deceiving others. Whenever their perfonal knowledge 
of events was fuilicient, extraordinary affiftance was totally 
unneceflary. This remark is applicable to the writers of the 
new, as well asthe old, Teftament. But when they were 
enabled to foretel future events, doubilefs this was entirely 
the gift of God, nor was it ever beftowed in fuch abundance 
as to give prophecy the clearnefs of hiftory. It is fufficient for 
us seh that events, often improbable in themfelves, have 
happened in the manner they were foretold. 

he facred hiftory is proved to be true from every circum- 
ftance that confirms the veracity of any hiftory. The inftitu- 
tions of the Ifraclites were braised for a continual remem- 
brance of whatever was remarkable. Their journey from 
Egypt through the wildernefs might, in time, have been 
deemed as fabulous as the melanchely adventure of Afneas and 
Dido, if the paffover had not been obferved every year. But 
it is out of our province to enter more minutely into this 

clear point. Dr.Geddes and Dr. Prieftley may enjoy 
their ideas of partial infpiration, tillthey leave fcarcely any 
| thing 
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thing which may-not, a to their fentiments, be dif- 
believed or difputed. Yet the Doétor promifes wonders from 
adopting his doctrine of partial and pusative infpiration. In 
the firft place, he thinks he could then filence Freret, Boling- 
broke, Voltaire, Boulanger, Diderot, and Paine. This he 
would do by admitting many of their objections to be juit, by 
mecting them at lealt half way ; and, whenever he fhall do 
this, he will foon lofe the difinclination to go the whole way with 
them. In the fecond place, *‘ he would get rid of an endlefs 
tribe of harmonilts,”’ &c. becaufe he would prove that the 
facred writers contradict one another. ‘The real intention of 
thofe men of whom he {peaks fo contemptuoutly, though 
they fometimes have gone too far, was to prove, that main 
faéts are eftablifhed beyond a doubt, both in the Old and New. 
Teftament, though there be a difference as to minuter circum- 
tances, as Bifhop Watfon has well exemplified in the Hiftory 
of the Crucifixion and Refurrection. But in the third place, 
‘‘the fcriptures would be ftudied by fa/bionadle fcholars.”” 
We are afhamed to hear fucha reafon froma Chriltian divine. 
We often hear of faf/hionable preachers, and whenever we do 
it raifes in us no other fenfation but difguft. If fa/bronable 
men will take the trouble of reading the fcriptures, they will 
find in them a degree of fublimity fuperior to all the writings 
of Greece and Rome. But it is very dangerous for any man, 
er any fet of men, to make that which is quite an inferior 
confideration their leading one. Did God grant a revelation 
to gratify the tafe of mankind, that it fhould be perufed like 
a pleafing romance or like elegant poetry? It is the fubject 
matter which they are required to confider. With this the 
will receive the higheft conceptions of God, and his Provi- 
dence, and the boldnefs of the figures and fimilitudes wilf 
animate the imagination as well as delight the underftanding. 
And if they with to unite the character of critics with that of 
Chriltians, they may have recourfe to Dr. Lowth’s Preleétions, 
a produétion of ineftimable value. They will not think the 
facred books ‘ written in a rude age, by rude and unpolifhed 
writers, in a poor uncultivated language.” Pref. p. 13. They 
may learn from Bifhop Warburton the origin of many of the 
figures from the language of hieroglyphics; and Dr. Lowth 
has proved, to the fatisfaction of many, that the Hebrew lan- 
guage is copious; for, if we rightly recolleét, he fays, that a 
paucity of books is no proof of the barrennefs of a language, 
and that were Pliny, Varro, and many other writers taken 
from us, we fhould not, from thofe which would remain, pro- 
nounce the Latin to be barren. 
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6 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


It is not eafy to find out why what Dr. G. calls the Jittle 
feaew tory of Ruth is placed after the Chronicles, when fhe 
ived confiderably before the time of David. 

The Doétor allows great praife to the fong of Deborah, 
which he fneeringly fays, theologifts afcribé to the Holy 
Ghoft, though Jael is pronounced the moft blefled of women 
for one of the bafeft a€s that man or woman can commit. 
Here let us obferve, once for a!!, that the ideas of blefling 
and curfing are various in various parts of Scripture. The 
former otten denotes no more than worldly happinefs, the 
latter no more than worldly mifery. Curfes on vegetable 
fubftances mean only barrennefs—Jacl’s happinefs confifled 
in being inftrumental to the deliverance of her country, and 
all that is obvioufly meant is, that in prefent and future times 
her memory would be celebrated on account of the deliver- 
ance fhe wrought in Ifrael. ‘‘ The memory of the juft is 
bleffed, but the name of the wicked fhall rot,” fays Solomon. 
No reference is here meant to future happinefs ; it refers to 
the good name of the former, and to the infamy of the latter. 

The reader will find in Dr. Geddes’s notes, as well as pre- 
face, a vulgar familiarity of expreffion always difguiting, but 
particularly fo on facred or folemn fubjeéts. 

Of the fong of Hanna, he fays, it is a pretty hymn of gra- 
titude, patched up out of different feraps of hely writ. “The 
fhort lamentation on the death of Abner may alfo be called a 
bit of poetry. 

All that he has faid on infpiration is nothing in comparifon 
of what we are to expeét from his critical remarks. We 
would advife him to treat eftablifhed opinions with refpedt, at 
leaft, and not to meafure the weight of objections which are, 
or may be brought againft him, by the mere ftandard of his 
own puerile fancy. We are no flrangers to a filly macaronic 
epiftle, of which a boy, in one of the lower forms of one of 
the great fchools, would be afhamed. We would alfo advife 
him, if not altogether incorrigible, to take fome Mentor, who 
might prune away all the vulgarifins of his dition, both asa 
tranflator and a commentator. 

We have dwelt Jonger on the preface than it deferved ; but 
as we confider the Doétor hoftile to Revelation, and inordi- 
nately captious, we would forewarn his readers what they are 
to expe from him. To deny him the praife of diligence 
would be extremely unjuft, but we lament that years and 
experience have neither matured his judgement, nor corrected 
his vanity. Much is faid in the notes upon 1 Sam. xvi. 
17, of a long, incongruous interpolation, We would not 
enter minutely into the difpute. A fimilar idea in Dr. Ken 
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nicott brought upon him the feverity of Dr. Warburton, who, 
doubtlefs, “thought, with fome reafon, that liberties were 
taken with the printed text, which no prudence or difcretion 
would warrant. Events in Scripture are not always men- 
tioned in {trict chronological order, and it was poflible for 
Saul to have rewarded a young man, and afterwards not to 
have remembered his name. There are many alterations 
which have been propofed, and which do not appear at all 
necellary. But though we do not with to cramp genius, 
though we do not contend for the abfolute integrity of the 
prefent text, yet let great caution be ufed, efpecially as we 
want thofe collateral helps which are found in publithing the 
claflics ; and as much more care has been ufed in tran- 
{cribing the facred books than in preferving to us the volumes 
of profane hiftory. The Jews have always been particul arly 
careful ; and it does not appear that the ignorance of the 
darker ages was nearly fo prejudicial to the holy Scriptures as 
to any other books whatfoever. 

We may now be allowed to give fome fpecimens of the 
Doétor’s language in his tranflation. We will begin with 
the fong of Deborah :— 


«« Liften ye Kings, give ear ye courtiers, 
W) ile I, while I to the Lord will fing, 
Pfalmodize to the Lord, the God of Ifrael. 
In oi paths PR * Fi travell’d; 

Deferted were the vill: iges of lied, 
Deferted—till uprofe J, Debora, 

Uprofe I—a notes | in Ifrael. 

«« My Jove to thofe chiefs in Ifrael 

Who woluuteer’d themfelves among the people. 
‘ At her feet he samb/ed and fell down, 

At her feet he sambled and fell, 

Where he tumbled there he lay ghaftly dead, 
‘* From a balcony gazed Sifera’s mother ; 
Through the lattice fhe, w ailing, cried, 
Why is his chariot fo long in coming, 


Pe} 
W hy {o tardy his chariot wheels ?’ 


In the fong of Hanna the Doétor has fallen into the 
common error :— 


‘¢ The bows of the ftrong Aeve been broken, 
While the feeble Lave been girt with ftrength ; 
The fatiated Aawve hired themfelves for bread, 
While the famithed Jae ceafed to want : 

The barren Aath born in abundance, 

While the rich in children 4arh been worn out.’’ 
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This fhould be rendered in the prefent tenfe, to fignify 
that it is ufaal with God, in the courfe of his providence, to 
weaken the ftrong, to ftrengthen the weak, &c. The fimilar 
paflage in the Magnificat fhould be rendered in a fimilar way. 
“< He putteth down the mighty from their feat, and exa/teth the 
humble and weak.”’ The firft aorift of the Greeks, it is well 
known, exprefles cuftom and continuity ; but the preter of 
tne Englifh does not admit of fuch an interpretation : there- 
fore, inthe 112th Pfalm—* He hath dif/perfed abroad and given 
to the poor,” fhould be, he dif/perfes abroad and gives to the 
poor. It is his conftant pra€tice to do fo. 

In the verfion of David’s Thankfgiving Pfalm, in 2 Sam. 
we have falvation horn, cords of hides condenfed clouds, 
blaft-breathing anger, a God, whofe condu& is irreprehenfible, 
that mine ankles may not flagger, like the dirt of the lanes 
I Ramp them down. 

In the other words of David we find— 


© Who harmonized the pfalmody of Ifrael.’’ 


Gliftereth from the previous rain: previous is fuppofed to 
be wanting to fupply the fenfe. 

The man who would meddle with them, that is, with briars. 

In his verfion of the profe we have many quaint expreffions: 
—My Lord-King, for my Lord the King; thou /worcf, for 
thou fweareft ; king/hip, for kingdom ; one fmall requeft I 
crave of them, in as far as, feat-place, armftay, hill-chapels, 
roof-room, overwhelm him with ftones, a mountain-god, the 
men faking this for a good omen inftantly took the hint, fanatic 


for madman, the eyed po of the flatr, refidef? between the 


eberubs ; when the reff arofe in the morning, inftead at the 
time of rifing in the morning ; or, as we fhould fay fami- 
liarly, when people arofe in the morning ; he will judge the 
nations with his own veracity, the children of Judah captived, 
the corner gate, the vale gate, and the /alient angles. 

Ona the whole, when we compare the ftyle of his tranflation 
with that of the common verfion, we do not hefitate to give 
the latter a decided preference ; and we could wifh that who- 
ever fhall undertake a new verfion would follow the falutary 
rules of the tranflators of James the Firft. The Primate of 
Irclind has written a treatile on this fubje@t, well worthy 

erufal; and the fingular modefty with which he has con- 
duGed himfelf in all his verbal criticif{ms, claims our moft 
fincere refpeét and attention ; and we congratulate the church 
of Ircland on the exaltation of fo excellent a Prelate to the 
fee of Armagh. 

The volume concludes with a tranflation of the Prayer of 
Manaileh, when a captive in Babylon, 
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Arr. II. Tooke’s Diverfions of Purley. 
(Continued from Pe 41.) 


"1 X YE proceed to accompany Mr. Tooke in his inveftiga- 
Y tion of the ci-devant prepofitions and adverbs of our 
language, for particles of fuch denomination have been the 
common fink and repofitory of all heterogeneous unknown 
corruptions. This author, in his letter to Mr. Dunning, 

ublithed in 1778, afferted ‘ that there is not, nor is it poffible 
there fhould be, a word in any language, which has not a 
complete meaning and fignification, even when taken by itfelf, 
Adjectives, prepofitions, adverbs, &c. have all complete, fe- 
parate meanings, not difficult to be difcovered.” In our pre- 
vious examination we have exhibited Mr. ‘Tooke’s illuftration 
of the prepofitive and connective conjunctions, as falfely 
difcriminated by the elegant Harris, according to the fy{tem 
delivered down to him: by grammarians and philofophers on 
Greek and Latin principles. ‘The particular proofs, deduced 
by the author of Exe IItzpocvre, to exemplify the meaning of 
prepofitions and adverbs, are equally convincing to us, in 
general, as thofe exhibited in favour of his etymology and 
conjunctions. 

We admire and applaud the perfpicacious penetration and 
laborious inveftigation of Mr ‘Tooke, and are fully convinced 
that his philological ftudies will greatly contribute to the 
found learning of his countrymen. But we like not the 
{corner buoyed up by his own felf-confequence, fitting in the 
hyper-critical chair, boafting of his knowledge of all lan- 
guages, and oftentatioufly difplaying his knowledge by quota- 
tions and derivations from the Old Englifh, Latin, Greek, 
Saxon, Anglo-Saxon, French, Norman French, Italian, Spani/b, 
Teutonic, Danifh, Swedifb, Dutch, German, Ruffian, Gothic, 
Mafo-Gothic, Hebrew, Perfian, and Chaldean languages, and 
exulting by comparifon of his own fuperiority over the great 
lexicographer of this country, who, he affirms, was ‘ con- 
verfant with no languages but Englifh, Latin, and Greek.” 
(P. 302.) Surely the memory of this ‘‘ coryphzus of litera- 
ture and democracy”’ muft have failed him, for we are con- 
vinced that Dr. Johnfon could ably tranflate from the French 
and Italian, and he certainly knew the Saxon charaéters 
fufficiently to confult a Lexicon, which is all the knowledge 
Mr. ‘Tooke polleffes of fome languages, whence he deduces his 
derivations. ‘The ‘* high-blown pride” and vanity of this 
writer, 
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writer, however, will not be fatished with having his own 
merit acknowledged, but an elevated pillar mult be erected to 
his fame, from the demolifhed tablets and monuments of 
Spenfer, Warton, Tyrrwhitt, Harris, Lowth, and “ Johnfon, 
the warft poffible authority,” (P. 567,) on all etymological fub- 

je@ts. Of this, however, we are aflured, that if fuch men as 

ilkins, Ben Jonfon, Skinner, and Lye, had not prepared 
and cleared the way for this pretended auradijeurixev, Parfon 
Horne, he might have laboured not only 30, but 60 years, 
before he could have edited fuch a work as the firft part of the 
Diverfions of Purley. 

We fhall now proceed, according to the arrangement 
adopted by us in reviewing the con juntions, to exhibit Mr. 
Tooke’s derivations of the prepolitions and adverbs, though 
we believe that philofophical grammarians will not be juftified 
in diflinguifhing them by fuch appellations for the future. 


THOROUGH is proved on the authority of the Anglo-Saxon, 
Gothic, Dutch, German, Teutonic, and Greek, to have 
the fame import as door, anciently fpelt and pronounced 
as fisar. 

From is beginning, origin, fource, fountain, author, from 
frum, Anglo-Saxon and se , of fuch — 


Or is the fame as confequence, 0 fipring, fucceffor, follower, 
from af, a fragment of afara, or aforo, of luch meaning; 
this is illuftrated by the Ruffian peterhaf, which modern 
affetation has charged into pefrovitz. 


For, to which Dr. Johnfon aferibes forty-fix different 
fignifications, and Greenwood eighteen, Mr. ‘Tooke 
derives from fairina, caufe, Gothic, and certainly if 
caufe is fubitituted in the place of /2r, it precifely conveys 
the idea. 


The prepofitions if, unle/s, but, without, fince, have been 
already explained when we confidered the conjunétions. 


To is af, effeé?, refult, confummation, from, the Gothic tau, 
derived from tho, to ac?; do, the auxiliary verb, is de 
rived from the fame root, and has the fame meaning as 
ad in the Latin, which Mr. ‘T. derives from agere, ag/- 
tum, pronounced agdum, abbreviated ad, or eftum at, for 
every reader knows how frequently the Latin poets 


dropped the final wm. 
Tix is the while, fynonymous with the time, contracted 7//, 


Sans isa French prepofition, implying ah/ence, from the old 
ltalian f/unza, 
Wit 
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With has been explained amongft the conjunctions, figni+ 
fying, in one fenfe, to jain; and we {till retain wrth, 
qwithe, withers, and wither-band; in another, derived 
from the Saxon wurthen, it is of the fame import with 
be, or dy, and— 

By is the imperative 4yth, derived from dese, to be; for de and 
dy was written indifferently by our ancettors, ** As Dam- 
ville deright ought to have the leading of the army, but, 
bycaufe thei be cofen Germans to the Admirall, thei be 
miftrufted ” (1568 Lodge’s I\lult.) 

Be is generally ufed with a word underftood as inffrument, 
caufe, agent, &c. whence the omitted word has often 
been improperly attributed to dy. 

Between is the Saxon imperative, de and twegen, or twain, 
betwixt two. 

Betwixt is de and twos, Gothic ‘we, Saxon betwoyx, of like 
import. 


BEFORE, BEHIND, 83ELOW, BESIDE, BESIDES, arc de, fore 
part, hind part, a low place, the fide. 

BENEATH means the fame as below, be-neath ; neath, an ob- 
folete word, but to be traced in nether, nethermof?, neathe, 
Anglo-Saxon; from whence the geographical nadir; and 
hence the whole ferpentine clafs was denominated nadr 
in the Gothic, and vedre in the Anglo-Saxon ; the Eng- 
lith adder pronounced anather in the North-weilt counties. 


UNDER is on neder. 
Breyonp ts begeond, Anglo-Saxon ; begoned, i. e. be paffed. 


Warp is Anglo-Saxon weard, to look at ; fo garder means to 
proted?, to keep, to watch, to ward, or guard ; fo in Eng- 
lith the fame agent is very properly called a /ooker, a 
warden, a warder, an overfeer, a keeper, a guard, or a 
guardian. Accordingly ward may be joined to the name 
of any perfon, or place, or thing, fo or from which our 
view or fight may be directed, as Romeward, homeward, 
Godward. 

Aruwart, from thweort, Anglo-Saxon, wrefted, twifted; 
and Englith, thwart, fwerve, veer; the Gothic is tuz- 
wergan, whence we prefume may be deduced fo-/wagger. 

AMONG, EMONGE, AMONGE, AMONGES, AMONGEST, 
AMONGST, from the Anglo-Saxon, gemang, gemeneged ; 
Englith, mingled, i. e. mixed. 

Ymruit Mr. Tooke fays is y-medled, i.e. mixed, mingled, 
hence our common medley, 

For 
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For AGAINsT, (in the Anglo-Saxon, according to Mr. T. 
ongegen,) the more generally written ongen, as fo {pelt 
three times in Matt. x. verfe 35, we fhall give in the 
words of the author, for we do not approve of his etymo- 
logy of it. 


«* I can only fay that I believe it to be a paft participle, derived 
from the fame verb (whatever it be, for I know it not,) from which 
comes the collateral Dutch verb ‘Fegenen, to meet, rencontrer, to 

fe, &c. And I am the more confirmed in this conjecture, be- 
caufe, in the room of this prepofition, the Dutch employ jegens from 
jfegenen: and the Danes Med znd Imod, from their verb Méder, of 
the fame meaning: and the Swedes Emot from their verb Mora, of 
the fame meaning. The Danith and Swedith verbs from the Gothic 
MOTGAN; whence alfo our verb, to meet, and the Dutch Merten, 


Gemoeten.’’ P. 423. 


AMID, or AMIDST, fpeak for themfelves. They are nearly 
the Anglo-Saxon on-middes, in the midft, as middle is 
mid dael, mid-deal, or mid-part. 


ALONG is on-long, or on-length, in one fenfe; but a/ang, as 
along of you, is from /engian, Anglo-Saxon, to long, to 
lengthen, to make long, to ftretch out, to produce, and has 
the fame fenfe as produced, according to Mr. Tooke. 
This laft etymology appears forced. 


RounpD, AROUND, ASIDE, ABOARD, ACROSS, ASTRIDE, 
require no explanation. 


Durinc is from the French, durant; penpiInG, from pen- 
dant; OPPOSITE, from oppofitus, Latin; MOIENING, 
from moyennant ; SAVE, from the verb, fo fave; ovr- 
CEPT, from out and capere; OUT-TAKE, and’ ouT- 
TAKEN, fpeak for themfelves. 


NIGH, NEAR, NEXT, from Anglo-Saxon nih, neahg, fuper- 
lative neh/?, 


InsTEAD is the Saxon on-flede, in-ftede, i. e. in place, or 
Gothic, fads, hence we have, ‘ go in their ftead,” 
hameftead, rae roadftead, girdleftead, (Rom. of the 
Rofe) nals » fleadfaft, feady, and from this root there 
has probably been a corruption that has much puzzled 
our etymologifts. In the Danifh collateral language 
there is fedfader, fledmoder, fiedbroder, fledsioter, fedbarn, 
ftedfon, fieddotter, our {tepfather, ftepmother, ftepbrother, 
ftepfifter, ftepbarn, (Yorkthire) ftepfon, ftepdaughter, 
which originally was ftedfather, &c. 

Arter, Gothic, affaro, Anglo-Saxon, efter, comparative of 
eft; and HIND, AFT (the language of our failors} and 

BACK, 
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BACK, were indifferentlyufed by our forefathers as fyno- 
nymous, dehindan, beceftan, and onbac. 


On the words DOWN, ADOWN, we will exhibit Mr. Tooke’s 
comment at length, a fair fpecimen of his boldnefs in con- 
jeCture, of the temper with which he treats preceding lexico- 
graphers, and the dogmatifm of his critiques. 


‘Down, Apown. 

© In the Anglo-Saxon Dun, apun. Minhew and Junius derive ¢ 
from Aurw, fubco. 

“¢ Skinner fays—* Speciofe alludit Gr. Auw.’ 

** Lye fays—* Non male referes ad drm. Doun profundus.’ 

‘© S. Johnfon, in point of etymology and the meaning of words, 
is always himfelf. 

‘© Apown, the adverb, he fays, is from 4, and Dowz ;- and 
means—On the ground,’ 

«*« Apown, the prepofition, means—Towards the ground.’ 

‘¢ But though apown comes from 4, and Down—pown, the 
prepofition, he fays, comes from apuna, Saxon: and means; iit. 
Along a defcent ; and, 2dly. Towards the mouth of a river.’ 

‘© Down, the adverb, he fays, means—Ozn the ground.’ But 
* pown, the fubftantive, he fays, is from Dun, Saxon, a Hill; but 
is ufed now as if derived from the adverb: for it means, ift. A 
large open plain or valley.’ 

‘« And as an inftance of its meaning a va//-y, he immediately 
prefents us with Salifoury Plain. 

*Onthe Downs as we fee, near Wilton the fair, 
‘ A haft’ned hare from greedy greyhound go.’ 

‘© He then gives four inftances more to fhew that it means a valley ;* 

in every one of which it means hills or rifing grounds. ‘To complete 





* Now mark the infolence of Mr. Tooke. He here fees an ab- 
furdity where none exifts, for wherever there is a Hil/, there muft 
neceflurily be a Va/ley, and vice versé. But ‘ we can give an in- 
ftance where this fubftantive does not fignify a Hill, but a Valley 
indifputably.’* (Saxon Gofpels, Luke, chap. iii. 5.) Aitc peny 
BYTH GEFYLLED, AND ALC MUNT AND BEORH BYTH GER®YTHERUD, 
AND THWURU BEOTH ON GERIHTE & UNGERYDU ON SMETHE 
wecas. In obfolete Englifh, each Down (or Den, or Dean, for 
their origin is the fame) Seeth filled, and each mount and barrow* 
beeth neatheredt and thwartedt beeth aright (or om right,) and 
rugged on f{mooth ways. Inour tranilation. ** Every valley thall be 
filled, and every mountain and hill fhall be made low; and the 
erooked fhall be made flraight, and the rough ways fhall be made 
fmooth.’’ Surely this is not a fpecimen that Dr. Johnfon’s “ book 
is a difgrace to the country.”’ 

* Orbrow = t_ See preceding explanation of beneath.  t Sec alfo athwart. 
the 
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the abfurdity, he then fays, it means, ‘2diy. A hill, a rifing g ground ; 
and that this fe nfe is w very rare,’ Although i it has this fenke i in every 
inftance he-has given for a contrary fente: nor has he given, nor 
could he give, any inftance where this fubftantive has any other 
fenfe than that which he fays is fo rare.—But this is like all the reft 
from this quarter; and I repeat it again, the book is a difgrace to 
the co mtry. 

‘6 Freret, Falconer, Wachter, and De Brofles, have all laborioufly 
and learnedly (but, I think, not happily,) confidered the word Dux. 

‘© From what Camden firs of the ancient names (Danmoniu or 
Dunmonii, and Dobuni,) of the inhabitants of Cornwall and Glou. 
cefterfhire, and of the two rivers (Daven or Dan or Dua or Dox) in 
Chefhire and in Yorkfhire; it feems as if he fuppofed, that our 
Englifh word pown came to us from the Britons. 

“<6 Solinus,. he obferves, called the Cornifh men Dunmoni;: “which 
name feems to come from their dwelling there under hills. For their 
habitation all over this country is low and in vallies ; which manner 

of dwelling is ca ed, 1 in the Bricith tonpue, Daumunith, In which 
fenfe alfo the province next adjoining is, at this day, named by the 
sritons, rt gtd that is to fay, Low wallies.’ 

«© Of the Dobuni he fays—* This, their name, I believe, is formed 
from Duffen, a B “itith word ; becaufe the places where they planted 
theinfelves were, for the mot! party low, and lying under the hills.’ 

‘¢ Speaking of the river in Chejhirc, he fays,—* Then cometh this 
Dan, or, more truly, Daven, to Davenport, commonly called Dan. 

ort.’ 

«© Of the river in Yorkfhire, he fays,—* The river Danus, com. 
monly called Dow or Dune, fo termed, as it fhould feem, becaufe it is 
carried in a channel low and funk in the ground ; for fo much figni- 
fieth Dan in the Brinth language.’ 

‘* Selden, in his notes on the firft fong of Drayton’s Polyolbion, 
gives full atlent to Camden’s etymology. He fays,—* Duffueint, 
i. ¢. low valleys in Britifh, as judicious Camden teaches me.’ 

«¢ Milton, I doubt not on the fame authority, calls the river ‘ the 


gulphy oun.’ 


* Rivers arife; whether thou be fon 
* Of utmolt Tweed, or Oofe, or gulphy Dun.’ 


«¢ And Bifhop Gibfon concurs with the fame ; tranflating, without 
ony diffent, the marginal note, ‘ Duffen Britannicé profundum five 
depreffum,’ in thefe words, ‘ Dagex, in Britifh, deep or low.’ 

‘© How then, againft fuch authorities, fhall I, with whatever rea. 
fon fortified, venture to declare, that I am far fam thinking that the 
Anglo-Saxons received either the name of thefe rivers, or their word 
pUN ADUN, (which is evidently our word pown, ADowN, diffe. 
rently fpelled,) in any manner from the Britith language? And as 
tor Duffen, (from which, with Camden, I think the words proceeded, } 
we have it in our own language the Anglo-Saxon, and with the fame 
meaning of junk, deprefum, deep, or low. ie 
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«If, with Camden, we can fuppofe the Anglo-Saxon Dux to have 
proceeded through the | radations ot 
Dufen f Duven, Duvn, Dun, Don, Down, 

~°" VY Daven, Dava, Dan. 

“© T fhould think it more natural to derive both the name of the 
rivers and the prepofition from DUFEN, the paft participle of the 
Anglo-Saxon verb DUFIAN, mergere, to fuk, to plunge, to divey to 
dip. And the ufual pretix to the Ang! lo-Saxon pa riiciples, A, in 


. ahh M 
' 


yuN, ilrengly favours the fuppofition. In moit of the paflages too, 
ia which th pre] sofition or adverb pown is ufed jn Englith, the fenfe 
of this particip le is c/ear/y exprefled ; and, without the leatt ftraini: ng 
or twilting, the acknowledyed paruciple may be put inttead of the 
fuppofed prepofition : although oe may, perhaps, be fome paflages 
in which the prepofition Down is ufed, where he meaning of the 
participle may not /o plaily appear.’’ Pp. 4.45--450- 
Uron, UP, OVER, BOVE, ABOVE, have all one common 
origin and fignification, the hag ufon, ufan, ufa. oe 
thi nk Mr. Looke micht “a fe derived thefe from up, 
word common in Lhwaite’s ‘He ptateuch, and, as ft ae 
approximate each other in Sudnd: up would have been 
clearer and more fimple to an Englith reader, though we 
know that the co np: trative and pert ative degrees are 
written with an f, yet as ufera, w) fematft, up, upper, 
upmoit; BOVE, is de-up, or ufa; ABOVE, is on-be-up, or 
o1-be-ufa, We fhall take this opportunity of fhewing 
the fimilarity of the northern languages, efpecially as 
they exemplify the meaning of thefe particles. 


‘¢ Germ. duf, Auber. 
Olen. Ober. Oberfte. 
Durch. Op. Opper. O/ perfte. 
Buven. Over, Overfte. 
Danilh. Oven, Over. Overfte. 
Ober. 


S are di ] . { p , é. ( dy Urn. Ofwe Re. 
( / 2 Ofre. Lpperft,”’ P. 45 I P note, 
Mr. Tooke obf. rves— 


You will not expect me to wafte a word on the prepofitions 
ip, ¢ LCerMiNg, regard: "ky re[peting, relating td, Sar By CX. 
COPD, EXE PLING, Allo: ling 10, granting, allowing, confidering, Not 
auithfanding, wi dourimg, &c. nor yet on the compound prepofis 
tions Lz-ra, Ux- . Use, Out-of, Through-out, From- f) &c.”" 
* 45 S- 
_ Relative to adverbs Mr. Tooke tranflates the obfervation of 
Servius ‘* Omnis oni a efinit efle quod e 
Servius ** Omnis pars orationis, quando definit effe quod eft, 
migrat 
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migrat in adverbium.”” Every word, when a grammarian 
knows not what to make of it, he callsan adverd. The moft 

rolific branch of this family are the words terminating in /y, 
ynonymous with //ke, as goodly, goodlike. He then proceeds 
to a different clafs, and begins with— 


Aprtrt, which he ftates to be the paf participle, (we be- 
lieve that Mr. looke, if ever he favours the public with 
his obfervations on the Englith verb, will difcard par- 
ticiples as well as gerunds,) adrifed, adrif’d, adrift, from the 
Anglo-Saxon drifan, adrifan, to drive. 

Acnast, Mr.Tooke fays, may be the paft participle agazed, 
but, as he obferves, that this word always denotes a con- 
fiderable degree of terror, which is not denoted by the 
verb, ¢o gaze, for we may gaze with delight, with wonder, 
with admiration, we fuggeft whether it may not more 
probably be derived from a gha/ (Saxon) a ghoft, aftounded 
as by a ghoft. 

AGO, GO, Y GO, GON, AGON, GONE, AGONE, are all ufed 
indifcriminately by our old Englith writers as the patft 
participle of the verb fo go, and he illuftrates this by 
numerous authorities. 

AsuNDER is afundren, or afondrian, (Saxon,) feparated as par- 

_ ticles of fand are. 

Astray is from fraw, (Saxon,) flrewed or {cattered as fraw, 
and for this Mr.. T. quotes “ reaping where thou has not 
fown, and gathering where thou has not ftrawed.”’ Matt. 


XXV. 24- 

Arwisrt is the Saxon afwi/fed, twifted from twa, twi, two, 
(hence twine). 

Askew is from the Danith jfRiew, wry, crooked. 

ASKANT, ASKANCE, from the Dutch /chuin, of like import, 
oblique, &c. 

We referve our farther obfervations on the adverbs, and 
remarks on Mr. Tooke’s politics, for a future number. 


(To be continued.) 





Art. III. Specimens and Parts ; containing a Hiflory of the 
Caunty of Kent, and a Differtation on the Laws, from the 
Reign «of Edward the Confeffor to Edward the nehe of a 
Topographical, Commercial, Civil, and Nautical Hifto 
South Britain, with its gradual and comparative Progrefs in 
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17 
Trade, Arts, Polity, Population, ahd Shipping, from authentic 
Documents. By Samuel Henfhall; Clerk, M.A. Fellow 
of Brazen-Nofe College; Oxford. 4to. Pp. 175. Price 
ros. 6d. Faulder, Bond Street; Rivingtons, St. Paul’s 
Church Yard, London. 1798; 


Eien. ample title promifes a performance of no ordinary 
rate. But let us fee the author’s detailed account of his 
plan and purpofe :— 

«© To colleét information and convey inftruction,”’ he tells us, in 
his pro/pectus, “* to inveftigate the pureft fources of knowledge, ar- 
range his materials in luminous order and reguiar fyitem, and thence 
render hi:felf clear and accurate ; to detail the authority on which 
each record is framed, and thereby afcertain its credit with precifion ; 
and to abhor fiction, and boldly and uniformly deliver truth with 
fimplicity and fincerity, appear the proper object and duty of an 
hittorian. To fuch ends are our views direéted, and by fuch prin- 
ciples fhall our narrative be regulated. The evidence on which this 
hiftory will principally depend, for proving its ftatements at an early 
period, may properly, perhaps, be termed internal, It will be ex- 
tracted from authentic documents, the celebrated Autograph of 
Domefday, the Foedera of Rymer, the Anglo-Saxonic and Norman 
Laws, the National Records, the Rolls of Parliament, Journals, 
Statutes, &c. &c. By the liberal and judicious patronage of his 
Majefty and both Houfes of Parliament, a great part of this valu. 
able information has been prefented to the public from the prefs s 
fome lodged in public libraries for the advantage of the ftudent ; and 
the whole is known and more generally confulted than at any former 
era. When fuch opportunities are afforded, fuch advantages pres 
fented, it may appear itrange that the annals and fentiments of ignos 
rant and bigotted chroniclers or monks,* fhould have chiefly occus 
pied the attention of Englifh hiftorians. It is our defign to rejeé& 
every thing that comes ina queftionable fhape, our wifh to tranimit 
fads, not opinions. But, to proceed to our plan:—This hiftory 
will be comparative and progreflive, will confit of fix grand parts 
or divifions, each containing feveral chapters or differtations on 
different fubjects. ‘The firft divifion or period will contain the pre. 
fumed ftate of the nation, on the fubjects we treat upon, in the 
reigns of Edward the Confeffor, William, and the fucceeding Mo. 





* «© We place not implicit confidence in ecclefiaftical charters, 
fince we are certain that many Latin ones were forged, to efcape the 
rapacity of the Normans, who could not read the Saxon records. 
Vide Hickefii Thefaur. paffim.’’—As Reviewers, we think ourfelves 
bound to fuggeft, that this declaration, thus repeated from Hickes 
is more /arge than true, and that Hickes’s siabonlogs on the point 
fail at times. 
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3 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


narchs, previous to the firft Parliament fummoned in 1265, affembled 
probably in 1295. Here our foundation mutt be eftablifhed, and we 
with to procure every article that can render it compact, folid, -and 
irremoveable. But though our firf{ xra will occupy two gq<arto 
volumes, one comprizing a ‘Topographical Defcription of South Bri- 
tain, the other its Civil Hiitory, no other diftingtive period will 
extend beyond half a volume, till we arrive at the eighteenth cen. 
tury, if Providence permits fo diftant a continuation. It is pre- 
fumed that nine fimilar numbers will complete our firft gra; for in 
fubfequent fafciculos, publifhed every three months, the topographi. 
cal and hiftorical defcription of two, or occafionally three or more, 
counties will be given. It is the with of the author to continue his 
maps on a fimilar plan with the fpecimen exhibited; but, if the 
work meets not with encouragement from the public, he certainly 
muft decline the heavy expence of engraving, abridge his topogra. 
phical defcriptiops, and comprefs his arranged matter. To afcertain 
this queftion, he will naturally calculate the number of copies fold 
previous to the continuation of this work, or the number of fub- 
feribers who pleafe to tranfmit their names to Mr. Faulder, Bond 
Street, as patrons of a fimilar continuation for the counties of Surrey 


and Suffx, including an hiftorical differtation on ‘ Ranks and Ser-- 


vices’ during the fame period, or any other of the eight fubfequent 
numbers, ae next divifion will extend to the ara generally 
afcribed to modern hiffory, the conclufion of the reign of the 
feventh Henry. In this and every fubfequent divifion, our differta. 
tions will particularly {pecify the certaim advances in each depart. 
ment, fince the preceding ftatement. The fixteenth and feventeenth 
centuries, terminated nearly with the lives of Elizabeth and William 
the Third, fupply us with proper opportunities for other divifions of 
our hiftory, and a retrofpective and comparative view of our progrefs 
in trade, arts, polity, population, and fhipping. The prefent century 
furnifhes fuch extenfive materials in commerce and f{cience, exhibits 
fuch aftonifhing proofs, even of a quadruple increafe in our imports 
and exports, our revenue and fhipping, our clegant accommodations 
with the luxurious means of indulgence, and fuch extent of refine- 
ment and prefumed civilization, as at leaft approximates to a frivolity 
of manners, that we fhall paufe and retrace our fituation at the clofe 
of the reign of George the Second, according to our eftablifhed 
arrangement. The fixth part or divifion will comprehend our far- 
ther general progrefs, comparative advance, and unexampled extent 
of commerce, delicacy, and riches, and will conclude with the 
eighteenth century, in the important reign of a mild, merciful, and 
beloved Prince, the patron of arts, navigation, and fcience, the fa- 
ther of his country.*”’ Pp. i1.—v. 

This 





* “To applaud Princes, at the prefent moment, is hazardous and 
un-patriatic ; but when any Citizen fhall have proved, that George 
the 
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This plan is certainly a grand one. It carries “ much of 
pith and marrow in its attribute,”’ and it fhews the mind that 
could delineate it to be vigorous in itfelf, hardy in enter- 
prize, and rich in refources. We never faw a plan before, 
at once fo bold and fo juft, for the hiftory of our ifland in the 
middle and*modern periods, yet calculated fo well to produce 
that final feeling, which is fo effential to atual happinefs, a 
feeling of our national happinefs under the beft of Kings and 
the beit of conftitutions at prefent. 

Having thus viewed the plan, let us now advert to the 
execution. Of this it is difficult to furnifh a competent idea, 
by either abitract or extra&t. But we will do all the juftice 
that we can to the author, and endeavour, at leaft, to prefent 
our readers with a full view of the work. ‘ 

After fome “ fketches of our arrangement,” and fome 
«¢ queries for information,”’ that mark the bold originality of 
the author’s mode of thinking ; after noting, ‘ it is extra- 
ordinary that the number of houfes in feveral cities and 
towns, {tated by Hume as extracted from Domefday, is in- 
correct in every in{tance,” he {tates to the reader, thus, ‘ as 
all our maps will be con{tructed on a new principle, a few 
previous directions may be neceilary, to render ourlelves more 
intelligible.” Thefe he accordingly gives, and then fubjoins, 
‘¢to fhew how near our calculations approximate to accuracy, 
we publifh our double procefs in the following table,” the 
title of which is, ‘* Kent admeafured by triangles, from a 
Map laid down, according to its afcertained Latitude and 
Longitude, on Mathematical Principles.” ‘Then, with an 
explanation prefixed, he gives us, ‘* A fummary Table of 
Lands in Kent, with their fituation, hundred, value, pro- 
prietors, occupants, inhabitants, &c. in the reigns of Edward 
the Confeffor and William the Conqueror, compiled from 
the Autograph of Domefday,” in 15 pages. And he thus 
clears his way to ‘*the Hiftory of South Britain, from au- 
thentic documents,’’ of which Chap. I. contains ‘* the To- 
pographical, Civil, and Political Hiftory of the County of 
Chenth, Chent, or Kent, from the xra of Edward the Con- 





the Third encouraged not navigation, by patronizing a Ccoke, a 
King, a Riou, &c. contributed not to the afcertainment of a degree 
of longitude, by eftablifhing General Roy’s bafe; benefited nct 
aftronomy, by favouring a Herfchel; fcience, by promoting a 
Douglas or a Horfley ; hiftory, by the publication of Domefday ; 
or arts, by difcriminating the grouping of Weft, or the {imple ele. 
gance of Wyatt, we will inftantly retraét our affertion.’’ 
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feffor, 1665, to the reign of Edward the Firft, 1272, a period 
of 207 years.” 


‘¢ Throughout the whole eaftern divifion of Kent,’? fays Mr. 
Henfhall, “ there were only eight perfons, independent of ecclefi- 
aftics, whofe lands paid not relief to the crown on the demife of 
their conquerors. ‘The eight exempted perfons, whofe names are re- 
corded, we decidedly ftate, (in oppofition to the autherity of every 
Englifh antiquary,) to have been feudal tenants of the Confeffor.”’ 


How perfons exempted from that effential incident of the 
feudal tenures, a relief, cou/d be feudal tenants, we fhall be 
curios to fee, as Mr. Henfhall proceeds :— 


‘€Thefe men were Saxons, not Normans. ‘They ceafed to exift, 
or at leaft to occupy fuch eftates ; but tbe cuftoms that had obtained 
were continued to their fucceffors. By fuch military tenants was the 
King guarded fix days, at Canterbury or Sandwich. They were 
fuppiied with provifions at the expence of the Monarch,* or, in 
defect of maintenance for themfelves and their retainers, were exe 
empted from perfonal contributions,+ or the payment of fuch penal. 
ties as had devolved to the crown within the liberties of their jurif- 
diftion. A circumttance ftill more remarkable, and contrary to the 
general opinion, is here alfo recorded ; that the powers and freedom of 
the occupants has been lately augmented ;{ that, at the zra this ftate. 
ment was compiled, fines only affected their perfons, not property, 
and the inheritance was fecured to the pofterity of fuch Nobles, 
without burthenfome muléts. Many authorities will be hereafter 
quoted, to prove that the fyftem of military array had been efta. 
blithed previous to the Norman monarchs, and payments of different 
diftri€ts had been long adjutted, if their proprietors were not fum-. 
moned to difcharge the perfonal attendance they owed their Sove. 
reign as his body guards, if he vitited their country.§ Independent 
of thefe rights, exalted Peers, the Saxon Princes, received reliefs 
from every other occupant in the divifion ; from the refpettive lord 





* «Thi habent de rege Cibum et Potum; ff non habuerint, fine 
foris-faétura recedunt.’’ Domefday, 1 a 2,—** Super iftos habet rex 
toris-fa@turam de capitibus corum, tantum modd.”’ Ibid. 

+ Pro Handfocam, Gribrige, Forittellum.’’ Ibid. 

t “ Super iftos habct rex feris-faCturam de capitibus eorum tantum 
modo," Ibid. 

§ “In terrA Sophis habet rex 12 denarios pro uno Inewardo, et 
de uno Jugo de Northburg 12 den. aut unum Inewardum, et de Dena 
r8 den. et de Gara unum Ineward. He terre jacent in Wi, et 
homines de his terris cuftodiebant regem apud Cantuariam et apud 
Sanwice tres dies, fi rex illuc veniffer.”? Ibid.—** De terris coruwa 


habet relevamen qui habent fuam Sacam et Socam,’’ Ibid, 
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ef each manor,* and the pofleffor of privileged land by Royal 
charter or hereditary fuccefion.t The fubordinate claffes are not 
noticed in this furvey, becaufe they appertained not to the Monarch, 
bat were the property of the lord of the foil ;{ and every fervice 
that the Sovereign required from his tenants or vaffals was extracted 
from the villains by their refpetive owners with accumulated op- 
preffion.§ If the high fpirit of the bold yeomanry of Kent fhould 
indignantly read this defcription, or contemptuoufly reject our 
pofitions without examination, we can only lament that the ignorance 
or mifreprefentation of former writers fhould have reduced the advo. 
cate of hiftoric truth to the neceffity of contradicting their affer- 
tions, or difproving their conclufions, But if they will judge by 
comparifon, by a view that will hereafter be prefented, they will 
find their fuperiority in population, in privileges, in wealth, and 
power, as fully eftablifhed as their fondeft wifhes can defire.’’ Pp. 7, 8. 

“© At Canterbury,” notes our author from Domefday Book, 
*¢ Edward had fifty-one burgeffes of a fuperior defcription,|| the de. 
{cendants probably of frecholders,£ who appertained not to any 
manor, but rented their poffeffions or dwellings, Of the inferior 
order of burgeffes, Edward poffefled two hundred and twelve,** and 
fuch number cor.tinued annexed to the Monarchy twenty years fub- 
fequent, But with this clafs we may rank another defcription of 
citizens, thofe men who itil appertained to the lords of different 
manors, though refident in Canterbury, and honoured with the 
appellation of burgefles. To place this matter beyond all contro. 
verfy,tt+ and to calculate more accurately its population, we fhall 


” 





in 
as 


* « Erga Dominum eujus homo fuerit.’’ Domefday, 1 a 2.— 
“* Ect Uluret non pertinens ad illud Manerum.”’ ‘ Not more than 
twelve of this defcription, exclufive of burgeffes, f{pecitied in the 
whole county of Kent. ‘This fubjeét will be difcuffed in an appro. 
priate differtation on ranks and fervices.”’ 

+ Quando moritur alodiarius rex inde habet relevationem 
terre.”? Ibid. 

t ‘* Vide Magnam Chartam, &c. 

§ ** Lambarbe, in his Perambulation, ftates, that there never was 
a villain in Kent, (p. 14, no bondmen, or villains, in Kent,) when 
there are 3@9 in a manor, Mylton, and, we believe, not one manor 
without them.’’ 

| ** Modo burgenfis gablum reddentes funt 19. De triginta duobus 
aliis qui fuerant,’? &c. Domefday, 2a 1. 

@ “Ona farther perufal the reader will entertain little doubt 
that the inferior burgeffes were villains, that had emigrated from 
his manors, whofe property and perfon were the lords.”’ 

** « Et alios (burgenfes) 212,’’ &c, 

tt “© To filence the Towers’s and Oldfield’s, (admirers of the 
forgeries of Pettyt,) babblers continually yelping after Saxon liberty 
and the Saxon conftitution,” 
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22 ORIGINAL CRITIGISM. 


nlarge confiderably on this fubjeét, and fpecify the manors and the 
“Oe pet prior to the deitruction of the Saxon government. We 

all begin with eccleiiaftics, whofe manors were always the moit 
populous, whofe clients were the moit favoured, who were the 
greatcit merchants and promoters of trade,* and moit highly en- 
couraged the induftry of their vaffals. From fuch men did the liberty 
of boroughs originate, for warlike chieftains oppofed all but military 
retainers,” 

‘© Canterbury,” remarks Mr. Henfhall near the clofe, “ contained 
five hundred and thirty-one burgefies, including every defcription, 
in the days of the Confeifor. The Corporation were proprietors ot 
forty-five houfes in the fuburbs. The Knights of the Archbifhop, 
Abbots, and privileged Nobles, with their attendants, und the 
monks of Trinity and St. Auguitine’s, who had each a public mart 
frequented by merchants,t muft, upon the moft moderate computa- 
tion, be equally numerous, and far more powerful. However other 
perfons were oppreffed by the Norman Conqueror, ecclefialtics cer- 
tainly recovered fome privileges in his reign,t of which they had 
been deprived under the Saxon government. This affertion is amply 
corroborated by the following fact:—Bruman,§ the fuperintendent 
and receiver of the Royal income of Edward, in Canterbury, had 
demanded and received the cuftomary payments trom the traders not 
refident in the diftrict, || for the liberty of opening their packs or 





* «Scarce a fhip is mentioned in Domefday that belonged not to 
an ecclefiaitic. Vide Differtation on ‘Trade, Commerce, and Ship. 
ing.” 

+ * According to modern ideas, pedlars, for they carried a pack ; 
mereator truffellum deferens.’”” Domefday, Chefter, p. 263 a1. 

t “ Land held in Frank Almoigne, (in elemofina,) in the time 
of the Confeffor, in Colchefter, paid the Royal cufloms, but was 
exempted in William’s days; et tempore regis Edvardi reddebant 
confuetudinem, et modo non reddunt. Little Domefday, 107.—The 
burgeiles of Colchefter alfo enjoyed greater privileges, which we fhall 
exhibit fully in Effex.” | 

§ ‘ Quidam prepofitus Brumanno nomine tempore R, E. cepit 
Confuetudines de extraneis mercatoribus in terra St. Trinitatis et St. 
Aveuttini: qui poftea tempore regis Willelmi ante archiepifcopum 
Lantrancum et epifcopum Baiocenfem recognovit fe injutte accepiffe, 
et facramento facto juravit, quod ipfe xcclefie fuas Confuetudines 
quietas habuerunt regis Edvarde tempore: et exinde utraque ecclefiz 
in fua terra habuerunt Confuetudines fuas, judicio baronum regis qui 
placitum tenuerunt.” Domefday, 2a1.) — 

| ** Scavagium, modern fcavage, sCcHEUAZE, fhewage. Si abf- 

ue Iicentid miniftri epifcopi @:/a/uer:t truffellum mercator,’? &c. 
bid, 263 a 1, 
vending 
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wending their wares,* within the clerical jurifdition of the Trinity 
and St. Auguftine’s, This right was contefted under the Conqueror, 
and the caufe was tried before Lanfranc, the Archbifhop, and Odo, 
the Earl of Kent. It appeared in evidence, that the collector had 
tolled them unjuftly, for, in the early part of the Confeffor’s reign, 
fuch church-lands were exempted from fimilar contributions, and a 
verdiét was therefore given in favour of fuch right, and for the fue 
ture the Archbifhop and Abbot received fuch cuftomary payment 
from the non-refident inhabitants.’’ Pp. 14—16. 


Thefe extracts ferve livelily to fhew the knowledge of the 
antiquary and the fpirit of the thinker,~in the prefent writer. 
His knowledge appears accurate and deep, his fpirit firm and 
bold. Confiding in his authorities, and emboldened by his 
difcoveries, he pufhes forward with his obfervations, and 
minds not whom he overfets in the vigour of his courfe. He 
even takes an honeft fatisfa€tion, it feems, in dafhing afide 
thofe republican fancies concerning the Saxon times, which 
have been long playing in a kindof lambent flame around the 
heads of our writers, but have been lately endeavoured to be 
charged with ruin and deftruétion to all governments among 
us. 

On the whole, then, we think this work one of the moft 
original that have been prefented to the public tor a century 
palt, one moft calculated to promote the purpofes of con- 
{titutional truth, one moft meriting the patronage of the 
public. 





Art. V. The Importance of Religious Eftablifhments. An 
Eijay. By the Rev. Alexander Ranken, one of the Mi- 
nifters of Glafgow. Pp. 136. Niven, Glafgow. 


HE fubjec&t of this fmall treatife is highly important, 

and though the author has certainly not made the moft 

of that fubje&t, his pamphlet may be read with advantage by 
the illiterate, and the half learned. It is divided into nine 
fetions, in the firft of which he treats of religious eftablifh- 
ments in general, and proves, we think, fufficiently, that they 
have prevailed in every age, and in every civilized nation. 


* © Tt is aftonifhing that writers, of fuch high authority as 
Blackftone, fhould ftate, that there were no cuftoms paid previous to 
the Conqueror ; when Confuetudo is found in almoft every county of 
omefday, and Theloneum in moft Saxon laws,”’ : 
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He controverts, of courfe, the affertion of Sir George Staunton, 
that ‘* there is no ftate religion in China.” 


« ‘The Abbé Groficr,”” fays he, ¢* in his hiflory of China, repre- 
fents the government, both civil and ecclefiaftical, as purely pa'ris 
archal. ‘The Emperor is the fupreme head of church and tiate. He 
prefides in all the great religious feftivals, fome of which are annual, 
and others occafional. He prefents the factifices on thefe occafions, 
and offers up prayers to the Deity in his own name, and in the name 
of the people. In the ceremony, for example, of his holding the 
plough, roe feftival is preceded by a facrificey which the Emperor 
offers up to SHANG-T1; after which, he and his attendants prepare 
themfelves, by three days fafting ond continence. ‘The SHaNG-TI is 
afterwards invoked by the Emperor, who factifices under the title of 
Sovereign Pontiff, and prays for an abundant harveft in favour of his 


people. He then proceeds to the field and the plough, attended by 
the chief perfons of his court.’’ 


This account of the religion of China we rather think 
confirmed by the following extract from the journal of André 
Everard Van Braam, who accompanied the Dutch Embaffador 
to the coalt of Pekin, in the years 1794—5. 


‘€ Shortly after came one of our court conductors to acquaint the 
Ambaffador and me, that we are to repair to the palace to-morrow 
morning, at three o’clock, in order to be prefent when his Majeity 
fets off tor the temple to offer his annual tribute to the Almighty » in 
quality of Sovereign Sacriticer of the Empire. At half paft feven 
the Emperor arrived in 47s 4adbit of Sovereign Sacrificer. In thig 
ceremony the Emperor has fome refemblance to the high- prie‘t of the 
Jew sy who entered once a year, drefled with the greate it ni ignificence, 
into the holy of holies, there to offer an cxpiatory facrifice in the 
name of the whole Hebrew nation.” 

f¢ Hence,’ fays Mr. Ranken, ‘ from whatever funds the church, 
the clergy , the te mples, and facrifices are maintained, we cannot but 
conclude that there is a religious eftabliihment in China.”’ 


The fecond fection, which profeffes to treat of efablifbments 
of Chriftianity, is, by much, the moft vulnerable part of the 


whole eflay ; and we {hall be furprized if it do not provoke 


attacks, and attacks not eafily repelled, from different quar- 
ters. It begins with the hardy affertion, that— 


—there is no form of church gqvernment prefcribed in the New 
jhe Had it been otherwife, fays the author; had any precife 
form of church government been ordained, it muft have impeded the 


fuccels, Or : together, humanly fpeaking, obitructed the propagation 
of the golpel.’’ 


Humanly {peaking! Does Mr. Ranken, indeed, fuppofe 
that the golpel was propagated by human means? Or, it he 
adinit, 
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admit, as he certainly admits, the agency of divine power in 
the propagation of the gofpel, does he think, that, to obtain 
its end, it was neceilary tor ffat power to “ leave the form 
of church government to arife out of the times, occurrences, 
and circumitances of the various countries where the gofpel 
fhould be preached?’’ He cannot be ignorant, that, before 
the end of the fecond century, there was, in fa&t, one precife 


form ot church government eftablifhed through the whole 


Chriftian world ; that this form fuffered no material change 
till the Bifhops of Rome and Conftantinople began to ufurp a 
domination over their brethren ; and that it was no where 
completely changed till about two hundred and fifty years ago, 
when various forms were introduced by the proteftants of 
France and Germany. During the earlier part of this period, 
he muft acknowledge that the gofpel was fuccefstully propa- 

ated ; and furely he will not fay that the fuccefs would have 
been lefs had this permanent conftitution of the church been 
of divine appointment. In this fection there are fome very 
judicious diflertations on the duty of ‘ fubmitting ourfelves 
to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s fake ;”" but it con- 
tains nothing to the purpofe of religious eftablifhments, ex- 
cept a beautiful quotation from Mr. Burke. Should a fecond 
edition of the effay be called for, we would advife the author, 
before he fends this part of it to the prefs, to fludy carefully 
Mr. Hooker’s kcclefiafiical Polity, and Warburton’s Alliance 
between the Church and State. 

The third fection is of more value. It treats of re/igious 
eflablifhments in America, or more properly in the fourteen 
united {tates of North America, Ot thefe ftates our author 
fhews, from the moft authentic documents, that there are but 
few which have no public legal faith; that there are but feven 
which make no legal provifion for the maintenance of the 
minifters of religion; that there are five ftates which for- 
mally ufe texts; aud that there are two which fecm to want 
nothing effential to a full eftablifhment of religion. The 
confequences of the want ot a full and univerfal eftablifhment 
of religion he gives us trom the corre!pondence of a gentie- 
man of rank and literature in America, on whofe narrative 
he affures us that tull dependence may he placed. The fol- 
lowing is an extract froin a letter ot that gentleman’s, dated 
June, 1798. 


© In confequence of the want of a religious eftablifhment in Ame. 
rica, infidelity increafes, and the very femblance of religion decays 
ripidly. The congregations are feweft where the population is 
greatett, and they are not likely to tucreafe. Many Prefbyterian 
minifters have been difmiffed by their congregations, without any 
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co 


complaint againft their life or doctrine. Every minifter in the coun. 
try is alfo a farmer, and has more dependence on his farm than on his 
ftipend for his fubfiftence, For though congregations in the country 
fubfcribe at an average of about gol. fterling a year for their mi- 
nifter, yet fubfcribing and paying are two very different things in 
this country. No law can oblige the fubfcribers to pay their fub- 
{criptions, as they fometimes afk time, and when that is expired, they 
plead the ftatute of limitations, There are many inftances of the 
fuppreffion of congregations from parfimony and indifference. I know 
one congregatiop that has been vacant feventy-five years, and another 
feventy-feven ; yet both thefe are abundantly able to fupport a mi- 
nifter, and one of them has a fund that yields zool. fterling of yearly 
intereft, There are no inftances of public worfhip being reftored 
after being laid afide. Many large tra¢ts of country have no worhip 
of any kind. In many places there are few children that have been 
baptized; and even among the Ep:/copa/s, in the fouthern ftates, this 
ordinance begins to be laid afide.”’ 

We recommend this detail, and, indeed, the whole of Mr, 
Rankea’s Effay, to the ferious confideration of thofe diflenters 
of every denomination who are really religious, and, at the 
fame time, imagine that the influence of the gofpel would be 
promoted by the abolition of all eftablifhments. We have 
reafon to be affured, that a feét is juft now forming in Scot- 
land for the avowed purpofe of fapping the foundation of the 
Prefbyterian church, as eftablifhed by law. At the head of 
that ae is the gentleman, who, in the firft edition of Pro- 
feffor Robifon’s Prasfs of a Confpiracy, &c. was faid to have 
expreffed his readinefs “TO WADE TO THE KNEES IN 
BLOOD FOR THE PURPOSE OF OVERTURNING EVERY ES- 
TABLISHMENT OF RELIGION.” From the poftfcript to the 
fecond edition of the Profeffor’s valuable work, we learn that 
Mr. H ‘¢ difclaims all fanguinary proceedings ;”” and we 
doubt not, but, before the breaking out of the French revolu- 
tion, D’Alembert, Diderot, and Condorcet would have done 
the fame. ‘The zeal, however, of Mr.,H. againft eftablith- 
ments, mult be very ardent; for it has prompted him to fell. 
a beautiful eftate, and to apply part of the price to the endow- 
ment of a feminary in Glafgow, for the exprefs purpofe of 
educating itinerant preachers, who may propagate the gofpel 
in purity wherever it is contaminated by the baleful influence 
of eftablifhments. “To the pupils of that inftitute we earneftly 
recommend an attentive perufal of Mr. Ranken’s Eifay ; to 
the heads of it, who, under the cloak of religion, have no 
political innovations in view, we beg leave to recommend the 
two works which we have already recommended to the au- 
thor of the Eflay; and to pious diffenters of every denomina- 
tion we hefitate not to fay, in the words of that Eilay, that 
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they can *¢ gain nothing by the overthrow of the eltablifhment, 
though, In ‘the gener al conclution, they may lofe much, even 
their own exiftence as religious focicties, 
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ART. IV. The ( Infexed Fe: males 3 a Poem: ai Idreffed $9 the 
Author of §* The Purfurts of Literature.” 8yvo. Cadel 
and Davies, London. 1798, 


HIS poem is written by an author, who ought, furely, 

to have prefixed his name, and who cannot Soricull 
with to have it concealed. He is one, we underftand, that 
is well known to the public already, by his publications, both 
in poetry and profe. Flis profe is certainly excellent ; yet his 
pi octry, in our opinion, is more excellent {till. * this he 
has fhone fo very bright, as to dazzle the eyes and call forth 
the envy of fome critics; to provoke the pretended acmo- 
nitions of men who were too inert to mount on his wing of 
fire, and prefumed to cenfure what they could not equal. Me- 
diocrity of genius, in a poet, always becomes malignity of 
envy ina critic ; and nature has recently exhibited, in our 
ifle, what is a lively reprefentation of a true poet purfued by 
fuch critics: a large ‘eagle failing, majeftically, in filence, 
along the fky, while fome crows were attending and cla- 
mouring about the royal bird. 

The prefe nt poem has much of a political caft, and, there- 
fore, comes peculiarly within our region of reviewing. It is 
pointed againit thofe ** unfexed female writers,” as the author 
of the Purfuits of Literature calls them, who “ now inftruét, 
or confufe us and ‘hemfelves, in the labyrinth of politics, or 
turn us wild with Gallic frenzy :’’ and it is fo far written in 
the manner of this author, that the notes have nearly fwal- 
lowed up the text. Such a manner, however, was abfolutely 
neceffary to both the author and the poet ; as a work that, in 
the text, touches a variety of characters, demands, of courfe, 
a variety of arguments, in notes, to fhew the propriety of its 
delineations, and to prove the juftnefs of its attitudes. We 
fhall feleet fuch of both as will make a brief whole, for the 
fatisfa€tion of our readers :— 


«Thou, who with all a poet’s genuine rage,* 
Thy § fine eye rolling o’er this aweful age, 


Where 





* « In my opinion, the author of § The Purfuits of Literature? 
has difcovered, in his animated fatire, a true political genius ; and 
(as 
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Where polifh’d life unfolds its various view - 
Haft mark’d the magic influence of the mufe ;# 


——— -_= ——— --- 
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Expos’d the Sciolift’s vain. glorious glaim, 

And boldly thwarted innovation’s aim ; 

Where witlings wildly think, or madly dare, + 
With honour, virtue, truth, announcing war ; 
Survey with me what ne’er our fathers faw, 

A female band defpifing narure’s law,t 

As ‘ proud defiance’ flafhes from their arms,§ 
And vengeance fmothers all their fofter charms.”’ 


The poet afterwards introduces to his readers one, whom 
he juftly confiders as the leader of thefe political vsragos :-— 


“See Wotustonecrarr, whom no decorum checks, 
Arife, the intrepid champion of her fex ; 
O’er humbled. man affert the fovereign claim, 


And flight the timid blufh of virgin fame.||”’ 
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(as a writer, who had very little pretenfions to that character himfelf, 
obferves,) a true poet is a public good,’ The fatire, in quettion, 
feems to have produced effects refembling thofe which diftinguifhed 
the poetry of Greece and Rome: for I can affert, on the beft autho. 
rities, that many in this country, whofe politics, and even religion, 
have been long wavering, are now fixed in their principles by * The 
Purfuits of Literature. fs 

* « By the mute, I mean literature in general,’’ 

+ © Greatly think, or nobly die.? Port. 

t “ Nature is the grand hafis of all laws, human and divine ; and 
the woman who has no regard to nature, either in the decoration of 
her perfon, or the culture of her mind, will foon © walk after the 
fichh, in the luft of uncleannefs, and defpife government.”’ 

‘ A troop came next, who crowns and armour bore, 
And proud defiance in their looks they bore.’ Porr. 

“© The Amazonian band, the female Quixotes of the new philo- 
fophy, are here, too, juitly characterifed ; for, could they read, J 
fufpe, fome paffages in the fixth fatire of Juvenal without an uneafy 
fenfation— 

© Quam praftare pote? mulier galeata pudorem ?? 

« Thave feen in MS, Mr. W. Gifford’s mafterly tranflation of this 
fatire. Our expectations, I hope, will foon be gratified by his 
entire verfion of Juvenal.’”’ 

H & That Mifs Wollitonecraft was a fworn enemy to blufhes I 
need not remark. But many of my readers, perhaps, will be aftg- 
nifhed to hear, that, at feveral of our boarding-fchools for young 
ladies, a blufh incurs a penalty,’ 
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The Unfexed Females. 29 
This Penthefilea of liberty and libertinifm, makes an appro- 


priate harangue to her fifters in femality :— 


«6 She fp eae veteran Barpaucp caught the ftrain, 
And dee.n’d her fongs of love, her lyrics vain ;* 
And Rostueen to Gaul her tancy gave, 
And trac’d the picture of a De 'ft’s grave :+ 
And charming Smits refign’d her power to pleafe, 
Poctic feeling and poetic eafe ;f 
And 





* «___.Mirs. Barbauld, the moft confpicuous figure in the groupe 
of female authors, is a vereran in literature: her poetry is certainly 
chafte and elegint.—S: fic omnia dixiffet /—I was forry to find. Mrs. 
B. (among the gods, Mifs —_ in !} “claffed with fuch females as a 
Wollitonecraft, or a jebb. The moft fenfible women,’ fays Mr. 
Dyer, ‘ are more uniformly on the fide of liberty than the other 
{-x ;—-witnefs, a Macaulay, a Wollitonecraft, a Barbauld, a Jebb, a 
Williams, and a Smith.’ (See Dyer’s Poems, Pp. 36, 37.)—But, 
though Mrs. B. hae lately publithed feveral political tracts, which, 
if sat difcreditable to her talents and virtues, can, by no means, add 
to her reputation 5 yer, Iam fure, fhe mutt reprobate with me the 
alarming eccentricities of Mils Wollftonecraft. Of Mrs. Jebb’s publi- 
cations I received the firit intelligence in the notes to Mr. Dyer’s 
Poems, (Pp. 36,) and T have named her here only as an obfcure writer 
when compared with Mifs Aikin, the favourite of my former years, 
when firit ¢ I lifp’d in numbers.’’ 

+ © In Mrs. Robinfon’s poetry there is a peculiar delicacy, buat 
her novels, as literary cofMpofitions, have no great claim to appro- 
bation. As — the doctrines of philofophifm, they merit 
the fevereft cenfure. Would that, for the fake of herfelf and her 
beautiful daughter, (+ es perfortal charms are only equalled by the 
elegance of her mind ;) would that, for the fake of the public morality, 
Mrs. Robinfon were perfuaded to difmifs the gloomy phantom of anni- 
hilation, to think ferioufly of a future retribution, and to commu. 
nicate to the world a recantation of errors that originated in levity, 
and have been nurfed by ple: afure! I have feen her * glittering like 
the morning ftar, full of life and {plendor ; and jut fuch, and more 
glorious, may I meet her again, when the jul thal fhine forth as the 
brightnefs of the firmament, and as the ftars, for ever and ever.” 

t «© The fonnets of Charlotte Smith have a pent fivenefs peculiarly 
their own. It is not the monotonous plaintivenefs of Shenftone, the 
gloomy melancholy of Gray, nor the meek fubdued fpirit of Collins, 
It is a ftrain of wild, yet foftened furrow, that breathes a romantic 
air, without lofing, for a moment, its mellownefs: her images, 
often original, are drawn from nature ; the moft familiar have a new 
and charm! ing afpectt. Sweetly picturefque, fhe creates with the 
pencil of a Gilpin, and infufes her own foul into the Jar ifcape. 
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30 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
And Tete, fir’d by freedom, bade adieu 


To all the broken vifions of Peru ;* 
And Yearstey, who had warbled, nature’s child, 
Midit twilight dews her minftrel ditties wild ; 
Though foon a wanderer from her meads and milk, 
(S! long’d to ruille, like her fex, in filk,) 
Now ftole the modifh grin, the fapient {neer ;+ 
And 





There is fo uncommon a variety in her expreffion, that I could read a 
thoufand of fuch fonnets without laflitude. In general, a very few 
fonnets fatigue attention, partly owing to the famenefs of their con- 
ftruction. Petrarch, indeed, I can relifh for a confiderable time ; 
but Spenfer and Milton foon produce fomnolence. As a novel-writer, 
her Ethelinda and Emmelina place her above all her cotemporaries, 
except Mrs. D’Arblay and Mrs, Radcliffe. But why does the fufter 
her mind to be infeéted with the Gallic mania? I hope, ere this, fhe 
is completely recovered from a diforder, of which, indeed, I obferved 
only a few flight fymptoms.” 

* «© Mifs Helen Williams is, doubtlefs, a true poet; but is it 
not extraordinary, that fuch a genius, a female and {o young, fhould 
have become a politician ; that the fair Helen, whofe notes of love 
have charmed tape vallies, fhould ftand forward, an intem- 
werate advocate, for Gallic licentioufnefs ; that fuch a woman fhould 
bd . . ° 
import with her a blaft, more peftilential than that of Avernus, though 
fhe has fo often delighted us with melodies, foft as ¢ the fighs of the 
acphyr, delicious as the airs of Paradife!’’ (See ber letters from 
France.) 

+ “© Mrs. Yearfley’s Poems, as the product of an untutored milk. 
woman, certainly entitled her to patronage ; and patronage fhe re- 
ceived from Mifs H. More, liberal beyond example ; yet, fuch is the 
depravity of the human heart, that this milk-woman had no fooner 
feen her hut cheered by the warmth of benevolence than fhe fpurned 
her benefactor from her door. Perhaps fhe had read, when a poor 
labourer’s child, at a charity-fchool, the fable of © the Adder and 
Traveller,’ the moral application of which to herfelf, at this crifis of 
her life, might have done her more effential fervice than all her 
poctical reveries. But fhe has fince purfued her literary career with 
an ardor, by no means damped by the fenfe of ingratitude. Self- 
love, indeed, feems to have thrown over her conduét 2 delufive 
colouring. In the preface to her romantic novel, ¢ The Rural Cap- 
tives,’ Mrs. Y. has plainly an eye to her worthy patronefs. ¢ Nature 
herfelf drew delufion in the defert, where I was beloved by Fancy 
before I was alive to Fame, and tafted more delight than I have fince 
found in the midft of proud fociety, where favour falls heavily on the 
heart from the hand of arrogance.’ My bufinefs, however, with 
Mrs, Y. is to recall her (if poilble) from her Gallic wandeyings, if 
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5 The Unfexed Females. 31 


And flippant Hays affum’d a cynic leer ;* 
While claflic KaurrmMan her Priapus drew, t 
And linger’d a fweet blufh with Emma Ceew E.> 


This poem, afterwards, breaks out into this fine apoftrophe 
to Mifs Wollftonecraft’s attempting to drown herfelf in the 
Thames :— 

«© And doft thou rove with no internal light, § 
Poor maniac! thro’ the ftormy wafte of night ? 
Hatt thou no fenfe of guilt to be forgiven, 

No comforter on earth, no hope in Heaven ? 

Stay, ftay—thine impious arrogance reftrain— 
What tho’ the flood may quench thy burning brain, 
Rafh woman ! can its whelming wave beftow 
Oblivion, to blot out eternal woe ?” 


+. 





an appeal to native ingenuoufnefs be not too late ; if the fatal example 
of the arch-prieftefs of female libertinifm have any influence on a mind 
once ftored with the fineft moral fentiment.’’ 

* « Mary Hays, I believe, is little known ; but, from her ¢ letters 
and effays,’ fhe is evidently a Wollitonecrattian. ‘ I cannot mention,® 
“fays the, € the admirable advocate for the Rights of Woman, without 
paufing to pay a tribute of grateful refpect, in the name of my fex, ta 
the virtue and talents of a writer, who, with equal courage and abi- 
lity, hath endeavoured to refcue the female mind from thofe preju- 
dices which have been the canker of genuine virtue.’ (Preface to her 
Letters and Efjays, vp. 6.) ‘The Rights of Woman, and the name 
of Wollftonecraft, will go down to potterity with reverence.’ (Let. 
ters, Sc. p. 21.) Mary Hays ridicules * the good lady who ftudied 
her Bible, and obliged her children to fay their prayers, and go 
ftatedly to church.’ (Pp. 34.) Her expreffions refpe€ting the Earopean 
governments are, in a high degree, inflammatory.”” (Sce Pp. 14, 16, 
17, 18, 19.) 

‘© Angelica Kauffman’s print fhould accompany Mifs Wollftone- 
craft’s inftru@tions in Priapifm, by way of illuftration.”’ 

t © There is a charming delicacy in moft of the piétures of 
Emma Crewe ; though, I think, in her ¢ Flora at play with Cupid,’ 
(the frontifpiece to the fecond part of the Botanic ‘Garden,) fhe has 
rather overftepped the modefty of nature, by g yiving the portrait an air 
of rie too lux rioufly melting.”’ 

‘I do not think my fitter fo to feck, 
” Or fo unprincipled in virtue’s boot kK ; 
And the fweet peace that good Incfs bofoms ever, 
As that the fingle want of light and noife, 
Could ftir the conftant mood “of her calm thought.* 
See Milton’s Comus, 1. 370, Se. Se. 
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At this crifis of her fate, for time and for eternity, a fuper- 
natural voice is, poetically fuppofed to be, heard, addrefling 
her and her partners in fin :— 


‘© CO Come,’ a voice feraphic feems to fay, 

‘Fly that pale form ; come, fifters, come away ; 
Come, from thofe livid limbs withdraw your gaze, 
Thofe limbs which virtue views In mute amaze ; 
Nor deem that genius lends a veil to hide 

The dire apoftaic, the tell fuicide ;* 





* « T know nothing of Mifs Wollflonecraft’s charaéter or conduct, 
but from the Memoirs of Godwin, with whom this lady was after- 
wards connected. © We did not marry,’ fays Godwin, but during 
her pregnancy by G. they married. She died, in confequence, of 
child-birth, in 1797. A woman, who had broken through all relt- 

ious reftraints, will, commonly, be found ripe for every fpecics of 
lhicentioufnefs. Mifs W. had been bred to the eftablifhed church ; bur, 
from her intimacy with the late Dr. Price, was induced, occafionally, 
to attend the fectarian worfhip. ‘Thus halting between two opiniuns, 
fhe, at length, regarded both as the mere prejudices of education, and 
became equally averfe from the church and the conventicle, And, 
accordingly, for the laft ten years of her life, the frequented no place 
of public worfhip at all. How far a woman of fuch principles was 

ualified to fuperintend the education of young ladies, I leave to be 
difeutled and determined by the circles of fafhion and gallantry ; inti- 
mating only, that Mifs W. was a governefs of the daughter of Lord 
Vifcount King{borough :—her meditated fuicide we thall contemplate 
with frefh horror, when we confider that, at the time of the defperate 
act, fhe was a mother deferting a poor helplefs offspring. But burft 
the ties of religion, and the bands of nature will {nap afunder. 
Sentiments of religion may doubtlefs exift in the heart, without the 
external profeflion of it; but that this woman was neither a 
Chriitian, nor a Mahometan, nor even a Deift, is fufficiently evi- 
dent from the triumphant report of Godwin, Godwin, then her 
hufband, boafts that, during her laft illnefs, (which continued ten 
days,) not a word of a religious tendency dropped from her lips. 
I cannot but think that the hand of Providence is vifible, in her 
lite, in her death, and in the memoirs themfelves. As fhe was 
given up to her ¢ heart’s lufts,’ and let * to follow her own imagi- 
nations,’ that the fallacy of her do€trines, and the effects of an ir- 
religious conduct, might be manifefted to all the world ; and as fhe 
died a death that ftrongly marked the diftinétion of the fexes, by 
pointing out the deftiny of woman and the difeafes to which they 
are liable, fo her hufband was permitted, in writing her memoirs, 
to labour under a temporary infatuation, that every incident might 
be feen without a glofs, every tact expofed without an apology.’’ 


Come, 
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The Unfexed Females. 33 


Come, join with wonted fmiles a kindred tr: LIN, 
Who court, like you, the mufe, nor court in vain 


Yet woman owns a more extenfive fway, 

Where Heaven’s own graces pour the living ray 5 
And vatt its influence o’er the focial tics, 

By Heaven inform’d, if female genius rife.* 


And the poem concludes in this expreflive manner :— 


‘¢ She ceas’d, and round their More the fifters figh’d | 
Soft on each tongue re pentant murmurs died ; 
And {weetly fcatter’ d (as they glane’d away } 
Their confcious § bluthes fpoke a brighter day. 


We have thus given a fair and full abftract of the poem. We 
find it, at once, politically ufeful, and poetically beautiful. 
The fnice } is ingenioufly conceived, and judiciouf! ly executed, 
And we are happy to fee one of he firft poets of the day, one 
who ranks amongft the foremoft for richnefs of language, 
vividnefs of fancy, and brilliance of imagery, employing his 
poetical talents, at this awful crifis of church and ftate, 
in vindication a all that is dear to us as Britons and 
Cbriftians. 





Art. VI. Somerville’s Reign of Queen Anne. 
(Concluded from VoL. 11. P. 361.) 


UEEN Anne’s partiality to the tories gave them the fu- 
periority at the general eleCtion; but the intereft of that 
party was more prevale nt in the lower than in the upper 
houfe. A bill patfed the Commons againft occafional con- 





‘¢ After all, it is Chriftianity which has given w omen their ap- 
propriate rank in fociety.’? See Robifon’s Proofs, Se. Pp. 262, 
BS See alfo vp. 457. 

«© Mifs Hannah More may juftly be efteemed as a character, in 
Pe an nts, diametrically oppofite to Mifs Wollftonecraft’s $; excepting, 
indeed, her genius and literary attainments. To the great natural 
endowments of Mifs W. Mifs More has added ‘the learning of lady 
Jane Gray, without the pedantry ; and the Chriftian eraces of Mrs, 
Rowe, without the enthufiafm. Her § Percy,’ her § fac red dramas,’ 
her © Ef vys,’ and her § Thoughts on the Manners of the Great,’ will 
be read as. long as fe nfibility and good tafte fhall exitt among us. 

soem “Mrs. Godwi in, herfelf, may be numbered among the 
penitent, and he, alfo, who ¢ drew her r frailties from their dread abode,’ 
is the fincere and fervent with of a heart in charity with all men.’ 


NO. XI, VOL. III. D formity ; 
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34 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


formity ; but was thrown out by the Lords. The prefs 
teemed with publications againft the Diifenters, whofe de ai 
even then, were objedts of fufpicion to the Zealous friends of 
the monarchy. 

The events of the fecond campaign were favourable to 
France, in Germany and Italy; but in the Low Countries, to 
the allies, and, by fea, to Engl and and Holland. 

Meanwhile, the whigs, by their indefatigable exertions, 
fucceeded in depriving the tories of that influence which my 
had hitherto enjoyed. The progrefs and effeéts of this chan 
are marked by the author with tolerable accuracy. The 
Queen’s attachment to the tory party was evidently on the 
decline, and feveral whigs were introduced to hi. gh offices of 
{tate. 

The account of the campaign, 1704, May probably appear 
to military readers too conc ife; and, indeed, to others, defi- 
cient in animation and intereft. “The march of Marlborough, 
the attack on the French lines at Dhenawest. sod the battle of 
Blenheim, would have afforded admirable fub jects for the 
difplay of hitlorical painting by a Salluft or a Livy, military 
knowledge and fcience by a Cafar or a Polybius ; but this 
author neither attempts picturefque defcription, nor exhibition 
of tactics; he confines himfelf to fhort narration. When 
Hume defcribes the battles of Crecy, Poictiers, and Agin- 
court, we have a clear, exact, and vivid picture, and a 
perfedt comprehenfion of caufes and effe ets; but all we know 
trom Dr. Somerville is, that the Duke’ of Marlborough 
marched from Flanders, was joined by Prince Eugene, and 
defeated the French at Blenheim ; which, of courfe, affords no 
additional knowledge to the hiftorical reader. 

Refuming his account of internal tranfactions, the author 
takes a full view of the CONVOCATION; which is certainly 
interefting to thofe who may be fond of the details of eccle- 
fiaftical affairs. 

It appears that the bifhops at this time were moftly inclined 
to the fow church and the whigs ; the inferior clergy to the 
high church and tories. | 

The author's detail of the military operations of 170s, 
though thefe were comparatively unimportant, is much more 
particular than of the celebrated 1704. 

At home the whigs were fuccefstul at the general ele@tion ; 
and, from this period, the Queen, tor fevera} years, betowed 
her ‘confidence upon them folely. 

The military tranfactions of 17 706 were of great impor- 
tance in the various fcenes of war, ‘and might have juttihed a 
much fuller account, and produced a much more lively and 

interefting 
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interefting defcription. We mect with mercly general facts; 
bit none of that nice feleQion of circumftances a nd particulars 
which renders a narration interefling and affecting; which, 
as Dr. Blair obferves, gives lite, hody, and colouring to the 
recital of fadis, and casble sus to behold th em as pre fent and 

vafling before our eyes. This deficiency is very manifeft on 
the fubject of the battle of Ramillies ; becaufe defcription is 
attempted. On the battle ot ‘Turin it is not fo obvious, as the 
author only mentions the victory without frying to lay before 
us the p: urticulars of the combat. 

The attention of all parties in Scotland and in England was 
now turned towards the UNION. ‘The author very judicioutly 
and properly opens his narrative on this fubject with a view 
of the ftate of Scotland previous to the meafure in queflion. 
Here we with he had been more particular, and had not con- 
fined himfelf to general facts. From his account, however 
curfory as it Is, it evidentiy appears, that in point of fcience, 
literature, commerce, manutactures, and population, Scotland 
WAS VERY LOW, UNTIL AFTER HER UNION 
with her opulent and powerful NEIGIIBOUR. ‘This fitu- 
ation naturally excited difcontent, which was very openly 


4 
r 


fhewn in the firft Scotch Parliament of Queen aay T! he 
Duke of Hamilton, and twenty-nine othcr members, feceded, 
As THOSE /Jeceders, though politically unwile, were ep) ivately 
and individually refpeetable, their feceflion gre: tly increafed 
the difaffeCtion of the people, which now sole to turbulence 
and fedition. T hey openly avowed their hatred again{t Eng- 
land. Ur \propitious to Union, as to fuperficial minds, fucl h 
a {tate of opinion and fentiment muft have appeared ; the 
wispom of minifters, in both countries, perceived that UNION 
was the fole means of difpelling difcontent, by ultimately re- 
moving its caufes ; and that experience of its bleflings would, 
in time, reconcile to it its moitt {irenuous opponents. The 
FIRMNESS Of adminiftration did not relinguifh a meature their 
wifdom faw to be pregnant with benefit, becaufe oppofed by 
the prejudices, mifconception, and folly of many W ho were 
deftined to enjoy that benefit. The author gives a very full 
and fatisfactory detail of the proceedings in Scotland, from 
the commencement of the Queen’s reign, to the propofition 
tor Union; and fhews fpecial caufes, which concurred with 
general prepoffeflion, in rendering very different clailes and 
oppotite parties, averfe trom UNION. Jacobitifm coincided 
4 with Prefbyterianifm in oppofing this meafure. French 

miflaries fanned the flame of difcontent, and endeavoured to 
prevent an arrangement intended and calculated to deftroy the 
influence of France in the fifter kingdom. France employed 
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domeftic traitors to concert with her, and among themfelves 
meafures which would have ultimately feparated countries 
deftined by nature, and advifed by intereft, to unite clofely. 
No fooner, fays the author, was it ‘toned n that the Scottifh 
parliament had confented to treat of an Union with England, 
than diftruft and jealoufy began to agitate the public mind. 


The ingenuity and labour of authors were employed to enforce 
every topic, calculated to inflame the paflions, and pervert the opimions 
of the peoples ‘Fhe fubftance of the various treatifes, publifhed while 
the Union was depending, will be comprehended under a furvey of 
the prejudices, objections, and various means of refiftance, w hich 
threatened to obftruct its fuccefs ; and which were happily counteracted 
by the joint effects of minifterial influence, the dittates of found policy, 
and fortunate external circumiftances.”’ 


Dr. S. enumerates the caufes of the averfion to Union; 
the jealonfy and hatred that had long fubfifted between the two 
nations ; national prejudices and pride ; apprehenfion of the 
defertion of Scotland, and the*defolation of its metropolis ; 
difference of religious opinions ; fears of the increafe of taxes 
and the ruin of “trade ; a notion that the country would be 
drained of its moncy by the removal of the principal nobility 
and gentry to London; betides fpecial objections to the pro- 
pofed terms. 

He next lays before us the means by which the Union waz 
effected, and proceeds to enumerate the advantages which it 
produced :— 


“ The advantages of the meafure to both partics were fo obvious 
and important, that it was impoflible they could be overlooked or 
undervalued by aay who were capable of judging without prejudice, 
or of feeling for the true and permanent intereft of their country.” 

** From domeftic peace and the accumulated force of the two na.- 
tions, it was eafily torefeen, that Great Britain was to derive new 
ftrength and refources, which would render her more fecure againf 
the attacks of rival ftates; and enable her to rife in the fale of 
empires. - 

“ The prefent condition of Scotland rendered her falceptible of 
peculiar benefits, from a participation of the trade of England, and 
the future confolidarion of their legiflatures, By the Union, all the 
fources of Englith opulence, proiperity » and ‘inde ‘pendence, were 
thrown open to hers She was to fhare in ev ery branch of a lucrative, 
axvenhve, and extending commerce; while, by a conftant intercourfe 
with her fellow-fubjects in England, the would quickly attain to 
more advanced proficiency in agficulture, manufactures, and fcience. 
But what above all was valuable, Scotland was to enjoy, in future, 
what the never experienced before, a free confitution, and the vigor- 
ovs sod eq: ral d lity yenfation of juftic Ce 

Upon 
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¢ Upon appreciating the benefits of the Union to England and to 
Scotland, feverally, there can be little doubt that the balance of pro- 
fit inclined to the latter; but this did not arife from her ftanding 
upon more greedy or unre afonable demands, but merely from the infe. 
riority of her condition, which afforded a wider {cope for meliora- 
tion and improvement. Nor was the furplus of gainy w hich was 
allotted to Scotland, fubftracted from the profit of England; but was 
rather, like sadncdons ftock, laid out upon a well digefted fcheme, 
and calculated to open new treafures of wealth to the pe rfons embark- 
ed in it.” 


Although we muft allow much praife to the author for 
the induttry which he has employed in procuring authentic 
information on this molt important fubje@t, we cannot help 
thinking that a more comprehenfive and more generalizing 
mind might, from the fame materials, have given a much 
more complete and inftruGive account of the necefflity of this 
meafure, the progrefs and effects of this momentous fettle- 
ment. 


Arr. VII. Ellinor; Or, the World as itis. A Novel. By 
Mary Ann Hanw ay. Jour Yolumes, Price 12s. Lane, 
Leadenhall Street. 1799. 


\ N YE apply to ourfelves, and adopt, with great truth, 


and pleafure, the fomimne nt of Pope, with the 
change of a fingle word, that of blame for laagh, for it 
is certainly our ‘delight to Jf blame only where we MUST, 
and be candid where we can ;” but the latter is more foothing, 
and we rejoice in every opportunity of dealing it out in jul- 
tice to authors, and for the entertainment of readers, as little 
mixed by the other as may be. It is, hence, very grateful for 
us to recommend, with fuch drawbacks only as belong to une 
practifed writers, the lively, fpirited, and agreeable novel of 
“* Ellinor,” which gives a very favourable fpecimen of the 
fair author’s talents for this ityle of compofition, and juflifies 
our expecting more e ntertainme nt from the fame pen. 

The charaGers are, in general, drawn with vivacity ; the 

ents well conducted; and the fable, upon the whole, inge- 
sited y contrafted ; a proof of the latter will not be unaccept- 
able to our readers. 

The heroine of this work is a beautiful, accomplifhed, 
and interefting young woman, who knows not, till the fourth 
volume, to ““whom fhe is related, or by whom begot.” 
Brought up from infancy by a Mrs. Wilmot, who takes her 
¢0 France, and places her in a convent, where fhe wilhes her 
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to take the veil, actuated by finifter motives that are developed 
in the courfe of the hiftory. On finding her F/eve, firmly re- 
folved againft a life of feclufion, fhe is taken from this re 

ligious /eminary, and fent to England; in her. journey from 
Dover, fhe meets, in a flage coach, a Mr. Howard, a worthy 
man, who, while commiferating her e arly misfortunes, yields 
his heart a willing captive to her fafcinating agrémens ; he 
fees her fafe to the refidence of Sir James Lavington, to 
whofe daughter fhe was recommended as acompanion. ‘This 
gentleman was a man of protound erudition, tri honour, 
and divine philanthropy. ‘Under his protection fhe might 
have been /appy, but a perfecuting fate purfued her; by the 
artful machinations of Lady Fanny Flutter, and the honour- 
able Colonel and Mrs. Campley, the isdriven from his houfe, 
her fair fame blackened by the moit atrocious fal{choods. 

This introduces a Lady Jotun Dareall, a new, and fingula 
character—** She was a2 woman, take hes for all in all, we 
fhall not look upon her like again,”—who {purned the fear 
of worldly opinion, when i njured innocence, an id oppr (Ted 
merit, claimed countenauce and mapper. Complying with 
the dictates of thofe obfolete notions, the receives E}linor as an 
inmate. Here fmiling peace once more vifited the deferted 


orphan, till it was driven from her bofom by the return of 


her Ladythip’s fon from his travels, who forms difhonourable 
defigns againtt her protegée. As foon as he avows them, fhe 
quits his mother. Ellinor’s guardian dying; at this period, 
without explaining who were. her parents, “the Once more 1s 
fated to be eens a wanderer, again Siaale d to feel all thofe 
‘“ flings that patient merit from the unworthy takes.”” She 
meets a Mifs ates il, the friend of her childhood, goes with 
her to Ireland, which to her is no place of ref. Purfued by her 
evil genius, S, aaled the form of Mrs. ¢ Sampley, fhe leaves it 
to return to England; the packet is loft on the coaft of Wales. 
Frantic with the necthine of accumulated mifery, fhe looks 
on death as her only refource, and meditates felf deftruGion ! 
At the moment fhe is about to execute ner horrid purpofe, 
fhe is miraculouily p! rel rved by a lady, who proves to be her 
mother, and the worthy Sir James Lavington, her father ; by 
them fhe is adored, and every with fhe can form, g ratified. 
Her prefent a confequence, and Sissies, are an 
ample cumpenfation for her patt forrows. 

~ The author has made her heroine aét diametrically oppofite 
to thole of her conte mporary novelilts, by making her refuse 
a ducal coronet, offered by the man who once pote fed her heart, 
Sabaif fe when fhe was poor and dependent, taking advantage 
of her fituation, he dared to degrade her (till | lower, by offering 
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to make her his miftrefs! She now reje€&ts him, and gives her 
hand to the eftimable Howard, for whom the felt the most 
tender friendthip, who had withed to make her his wife, and 
the tharer of his fortune, when fhe was unfriended and us 
know n 

The work finifhes by doing practjcal juftice to the various 
characters that are introduced to exe mplify the world as it is, 
who may have excited an intereft in the bofom of the readers. 

It concludes with a moral drawn from the events of the 
Ht ry, that cannot be too often inculcated, that in the moments 
of our molt fevere infictions, we fhould NEVER DESPAIR! 





Art. VIII. The Falfe Friend: a Domeftic Story. By Mary 
Robinfon, Author of Walfingham, &c. &c. in four Vols. 
About 330 pages each. Price 16s. Longman. London. 


1799: 


VY * have already delivered our opinion concerning the 
literary t talents of this writer, and alfo on the diredion 
which fhe has frequently chofen to give to her abilities. We 
find nothing in this performance that tends to change our 
judg rement. 

We obferved, in our review of Walfingham, that while 
fhe confined herfelf to an exhibition of the furtace ot lite fhe 
was not without fuccefs; but that when fhe attempted to 
dive into moral and political caufes, fhe went far deyond her 
depth. We allo remarked, that fhe excelled much more in 
deferibing feeling than intellect. The novel before us has 
confirmed us in the notion that we formed, that from Mrs. 
Robinfon we may expect pathetic defcriptions much more 

confidently than either virtuous inculcation, humorous paint- 
ing, found reafoning, or jult reflection. Her favourite cha- 
racte rs are the creatures of fentimental refinement ; and that 
fenfibility not being fortified by moral principle, and enlight- 
ened by a clear and difcriminating underftanding, leads them 
frequently to the moft unwarrantable aGtions. The author 
delights in prefenting fituations, in which paflion, efpeciaHy the 
paflion of love, triumphs over virtue and reafon, Though far 
trom denying that fuch circumftances freque ntly occur in real 
life, we cannot fee that to hold them tre quently up to public 
View can anfwer any good eae Neither do we think 
that thofe are, by any means, the characters molt worthy of 
imitation which allow exceflive fcope to fenfibility. Senfi- 
bility is a quality of doubtful advantage te the pofleffor ; ; it 
may be initrumental to benevolence ‘and to happinefs, but 
leads to vice and mifery as foon as it becomes the matter 
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inftead of being the fervant of reafon and confcience. ‘That 
which Mrs. Robinfon prefents may be called a morbid fenfi- 
bility ; a conftitution, or {tate of mind, rarely to be found 
among the virtuous and wife. If we once open a door to feel- 
ing asthe excufe of every action which it may produce, we may 
bid farewell to morality, to order, and to every thing valuable 
in fociety. 

Mary Wollftonecraft could plead her feelings in juftification 
of her concubinage and her attempted fuic ide. Mott females 
who began their career in the fame way, and who may have 
afterwards arrived at a more advanced flage of profligacy, 
might plead their feclings as a juftification of their conduct, 
We doubt not, that even Newgate has conti lerable fupplies 
from the viPims of fenfibility ; or, in other words, from thofe 
who are propelled by prefent impulfe inftead ot being guided 
by duty. Perfectly coinciding with Mrs. Robinfon, that fen- 
timent, toa certain degree, is neceffary to virtue and to hap- 
pinefs, we cannot help thinking that fhe, very probably w ith- 
out intending it, inculcates fe nfibility much farther than is 
beneficial, and fo far as would be turtful to its votaries. 
We allow that fhe reprefents goodnefs in a juft and amiable 
light ; but her writings tend to foften and enervate the mind, 

Thete ftritures apply to the tendency of Mrs. Robinfon’s 
Writings , thote that fhall follow refpect her wvention. 

In all her fab les the author fhews herfelf to poflefs a lively 
imagination, but by no means habitually fubjected to the con- 
troul of judgement. She delights in the marvellous, and is 
very deficient in the probable. Marvellous writing, indeed, 
is much eafier than imitation of nature ; confequently i is com~ 
monly reforted to'by thofe who wifh to reprefent men and 
manners, without the power or opportunity of pre vious @Xa- 
mination, Paradoxes in pretended philofophy, a and extra- 
vagancices in fiction, arife moft fre quently from the want of 
knowledge and of genius. The giants of Amadis of Gaul, 
the gholts of modern manu ifaQurers of novels and plays, re- 
quire infinitely lefs ability than Gil Blas and ‘Tom Jones ; 
than Sophia and Cecilia. We critics, therefore, think our- 
felyes not uncandid when we afcribe unnatural and improbable 
hGions to the want of power to produce the n: atural and the 
prob: ible. 

The following is the ftory of the Fadfe Friend :—Gcrtrude 
St. Leger has been educated in Ireland as the orphan ward of 
ford Denmore ; at feventeen, brought over to the houfe of 
her guardian, a Poss? man. ‘he fe feelings of the young 
tady are fo much affected by the kindnefs, and alfo the coun- 
genance and figure of my Lord, that fhe falls defperately in 
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love with him ; an effufion of fentiment by no means relifhed 
by my lady, efpecially as the finds her ‘hufband very much 
attached to this fentimental Mifs. My lady, to balance 
accounts, allows her feelings to operate in favour of a hand- 
fome parfon; fhe elopes. A third lady, it feems, has the 
fame fort of feelings, but is divided in her affections; one 
halt of which "tanta to my Lord, and the other half to the 
yarfon. “Thus Milfs Cecil is, at once, the rival of the fenti- 
mental Mifs as the lover of his Lordihip, and the rival of 
her Ladythip as the lover of his reverence. She perfuades 
Gertrude to elope ; why, we do not clearly perceive: Mifs, 
however, foon returns, and finds Lady Denmore dead, and 
my Lord gone to the country to give dire@tions tor her inter- 
ment: whe ‘n, itrange to tell! Gertrude entering into the 
roem in which the corpfe lay, drops the candle ; in her con- 
fufion breaks the {tring of a harp, which makes fuch a crufh 
as to rouze the dead Lady, who is reftored to life, and elopes 
2 fecond time with the Reverend Mr. Treville, when the 
dies in good earneft. Mifs Gertrude is (unjuttty) believed an 
accellary to her death ; and, though confcious of her inno- 
cence, difappears, to avoid ¢ 1 profecution, and the fup see 
anger of Lord Denmore, After many hair-breadth e/c 
and perplexities, the detail and re: afons of which we could sae 
always comprehend, fhe ts again brought back to Lord Den- 
more’s houfe and favourable opinion, ‘Tt now comes to light, 
that Gertrude, a fuppofed poor dependent, is heire!fs of a 
countlefs fortune. Sir William Si. Li ger returns from India, 
and acknowledges her to be his Saugniter, born, afier his 
departure, at Denmore Cattle » her mother having been con- 
figned to the care of his Lordthip. Sir William, under- 
{landing from Gertrude, that there is a mutual affection 
between her and my I ord, intends to make all parties happy; 
but, on difcuffing the fubje@t with Denmore, finds that Den- 
more’s lo... to gsertrude was that of one who could not be 
her hufband ; for that he (Denmorc) had been A FALSE 
FRIEND to Sir William, feduced the affections of his wife, 
and was actually Gertrude’s father ! Sir William and he fight, 
Wenmore is killed, Gertrude a of gricf. While thefe 
niatters were going on among the principal perfonages, tlic 
inferior charaéte rs were not idle. The clergyman firft-named, 
r reville, afterwards (for an eftate) Somerton, having caufed 
the death of one unm: ae lady, and one marricd I. uly, clopes 
with a fecond married lady, is, with his fair friend, drowned 
in failing from Yarmouth (perhaps the writer meant Fal- 
mouth,) to Lifbon. ‘There are five elopements, various ren- 
Counters, ducls, and fuicides; feven are filled (including 
thofe 





